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Intelligence. 
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Mr. Sotty, in the Lancet; together with a complete Analysis of all the reliable 
Evidence yet brought forward on this important and In ting Question. 

London: @. Paicie and Son, 32, Fleet Street. Liverpa I: South Castle Street. 
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ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 


In producing these Ornaments of Manhood, is universally known and appreciated, 
and is recorded by numerous Testimonials, and certified by the highest authorities. 
This Oil is pre-eminenfly successful in nourishing, improving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair, in all climates and in all stages of existence. It insinuates its balsamic 
properties into the pores of the head, nOurishes the hair in its embryo state, acceler- 
ates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and con- 
tinues its possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy to the 
latest petiod of human life. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., family bottles (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. per bottle. ; ay 

Cautton.—The words “‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” are in two lines on 
the Wrapper ; and their signature, “ A. Rowland & Sons,” in red ink. 


SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 
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peculiarly appreciated-through life as highly conducive to the purposes of health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. Among the various preparations 
offered for the purpose, 
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OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying and preserving the Teeth 
to the latest period of life. Prepared from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, trans- 
mitted to this country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to era- 
dicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled 
surfaee, remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, fix the Teeth 
firmly in their sockets, and from its aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity 
to the breath.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caurion.—The words “‘ ROWLAND'S ODONTO” are on the Label, and *' A, 


ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,’’ on the Government Stamp affixed 
on each box. 
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DO YOU SUFFER WITH COUGH, 


Bronchitis, Influenza, or Asthma? If so, send for a 


Packet of Brande’s Bronchial Sedative. 

P “4 : oe everywhere at ls. 1}é. per packet, post free 1s. 3d., and 2s. 97, per box, post 
ree 3s. 5d. 

Since the introduction of this medicine, it has been rapidly supplanting all other prepar 
tions administered for pulmonary disorders. wr dea . errr 

M. Miogea recently published the following remarksin the “Repertoire de Pharmacie.” 
Paris :—“ I have frequently taken occasion to exhibit this substance in casea of bronchitis, 
chronic catarrh, | Ay vee! J phthisis, asthma, and other affections of the chest. I must say, I 
have derived hig ly favourable results from its application. The action which this medicine 
exercises upon the gy organs seems to be both stimulating and sedative; it abates the 
violence of the cough, and dimimishes or relieves altogether the oppression of the chest, by 





facilitating expestoration. I feel even inclined to believe that it exercises a special action (and 

such as no Other remedy is known to exercise) upon the respiratory organs. Some facts that 

have come under my personal notice have convinced me that Lange was perfectly justified in hi ¢ 

asertion that it stops the spittin7 of blood, and arrests the formation of pulmonary tubercles.” 

London : Manufactured only by JOHN WILLIS, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. Whole- 
sale by all the large Medicine Houses. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


By W. Moy THomas. 


A Lelter to the Editor of ‘‘ Toe Train.” 





THE poems and tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe are now so well known 
to English readers; the story of 
his life and character has been so 
often told, in magazine articles and 
prefaces to reprints of his works, 
that I purpose here to do nothing 
more than say a few words upon 
what has been already said upon 
this subject. I have, indeed, no new 
~ story to tell, or fact to add, to what 

CAS =) is written in memoirs long extant 
and accessible to all; nor am I ashamed to confess that I have little ac- 
quaintance with American literature, and that I do not go so far in my ad- 
miration of Poe, as the most ardent of his friends. But, from the first day 
that I heard a rumour of this Transatlantic genius, and of his reputed wild 
aud dissolute life, J have felt some curiosity concerning him ; for I fancied 
that he must, at least, fill a gap in American literary history—a gap, 
which but for him might perhaps never have been filled. The lettered 
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scamp of the first order (have we not heard it a hundred times?) will 
Jeave few bones or imprints of himself in this latest formation of the literary 
world. He was going out, when the maxims of Poor Richard first came 
to us as a token of the future respectability of the literature of His 
Majesty King George’s Plantations in America. I am not aware that 
any American city has, or ever had, a Grub Street. Of the Otways and 
Savages, the Gildons, the Chattertons, the Smarts and Dermodys, America 
had, I presume, no knowledge, save what we sent her, until at length 
this native name arose, outdarkening all that had been yet recorded. 
Presuming this to be so, I had, as I have said, some curiosity to know 
more about this strange anachronism in literary history. Knowing as [ 
did, how tenderly modern biography deals with the departed, I was 
curious, I say, to learn what honest tongue had dared to tell these un- 
palatable truths. It would not be difficult for me to put in a foot-note 
to this sentence some names of men of genius, who even of these better 
days, even of this last stratum of literary life, owe something of their 
respectable fame to the indulgent pen of the biographer, the critic, or the 
literary executor. You know, Sir, that, when little Button the Anti- 
quarian, or poor Tom Grub the «Poet is taken from us, it is not the 
fashion to be hard upon him. We drag no frailties from their dread abode. 
The reader of the present day, not initiated into that esoteric doctrine which 
sometimes reveals itself among ourselves by nods, or shrugs, or compassion- 
ate ejaculations, must, I fancy, miss the wicked men, as the little child 
missed them in the churchyard. Perhaps some critic, whose great-grand- 
mother is yet in swaddling clothes, may one day rake and pry, as we now 
rake and pry into the lives of Pope and Swift, and Steele and Young, 
and Mallet and Boswell, and may glean some few things that we have 
missed or have not cared to tell. For who among us likes to be called a 
flunkey, a valet-soul, a miserable puppy, who takes a wanton delight in 
defiling the illustrious dead? It would be a pitiful, a foolish, and an un- 
profitable ambition. In fact, our sins lie not on that side. I would rather 
say, that we are a trifle too large-hearted—have a trifle too much love 
in public towards our kind. Let me mention the case of Ringlett, that 
well-known epic poet. It is no secret to me or you that he ran away 
from Mrs. Ringlett, for Potosi, a year or two ago—that he still lives there, 
a prosperous gentleman, and that he has never yet dreamed of sending 
poor Mrs. R. anything, save three small portraits of his own inspired 
countenance, in lieu of board and clothes, and lodging. Well, if Ringlett 
were to die to-morrow, should we be found wanting in Christian charity ? 
I should say not. There was, I know, the other day, when the diary 
of a dead poet was published, a little squabble between editor and critic, 
in which some things were blurted out before their time; but the in- 
discreet critic was an old man, and a Tory of another age. 

Now, knowing all these things, and many more of the kind, and having 
upon me, I suppose, the habit and prejudice of these times, it did, I say, 
fill me with wonderment and curiosity, when I heard what was said of 
this American Poet. Granting all to be true,—what man, within a few 
months after his decease, had been brave enough to paint the author of 
the “‘ Raven” as a liar, a cheat, a libertine, a drunkard, a slanderer, and 
a coward? He presented himself to my mind, I confess, as a problem 
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no less wonderful than Poe himself. Greater still was my surprise, when 
I learned that he was the literary executor of the deceased poet, selected 
by the latter himself, to give the public an account of his warfare upon 
earth. Surely this was a case of stern devotedness to truth, which could 
find few parallels in the world’s history. Here is a Christian Clergyman 
—a Reverend Rufus Griswold—announcing himself as a personal friend 
of the deceased, intrusted with the task of editing his works, who does his 
duty with such bitter honesty, as puts the whole race of mealy-mouthed 
and pliant critics and biographers to shame. For I took it for granted 
that there was no known enmity between Poe and Griswold—I took it for 
granted that the biographer’s motives were unquestionable—the facts of his 
melancholy story too recent and too notorious, to be made the subject of 
‘historic doubts.’ Had not Poe himself chosen this man? Were not the 
poet’s most ecstatic friends all silent? Did not memoir after memoir 
reproduce, without one doubtful line or softened feature, the original 
portrait of the Reverend Editor and Executor, till all the world has seen 
and knows it at first sight ? Such indeed were my impressions when I 
first became interested in the subject. Yet, knowing that Poe’s miserable 
story rested wholly upon Griswold’s Memoir—that all since him have 
followed Griswold with the exactness of a Hebrew copyist, trembling at 
the prophet’s curse upon all who should add to or take away one tittle of 
the text—it did appear to me to be an important and an interesting point, 
to learn what explanation, if any, Griswold himself had given of the reasons 
which had determined him to fulfil his painful task. How had he 
conquered that unwillingness, which the sternest moralist among us might 
have felt in such a case >—how had he escaped that tender casuistry that 
might have haunted the best and wisest, to turn them from their purpose ? 
You and I, Sir, have far too much honesty—far too great a reverence for the 
truth, to flatter the living or the dead; but let us imagine ourselves in 
Griswold’s place, and let us try to conceive what temptations might have 
beset us to gloss or to suppress. We might havethought of some persons 
living, who still perhaps remembered him with sorrow, or with an 
unreasoning affection—some who, knowing him better, or being more 
closely allied to him than we were, could think of his failings with more 
compassion than the world could feel—some, perhaps, to whom the truest 
story we could tell, would for his sake even cause more pain than all the 
wrongs that he had done them. We might, with a diffidence at other times 
foreign to our nature, have mistrusted our own judgment, or suspected 
ourselves of some secret bias—or have nourished an illogical and super- 
stitious notion that it is possible to do a wrong towards the dead, who 
cannot answer from their graves. We might have fancied that some 
stranger was better qualified for this task than we, who had so lately heard 
his voice or held his hand in ours. We might have thought that time 
would bring a better judgment, and weakly taken the middle course of 
silence. 

God forbid that I should be in haste to say that Mr. Griswold has done 
wilful injustice to the memory of Poe ; but this matter is too important to 
humanity to be. settled without question. That a man may “ love beauty 
only,” and become a glorious devil, large in heart and brain; that he may 
attain the highest culture, yet be in daily life the vilest—is a fact of which, if 
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true, few men, I hope, would desire to multiply the proofs. Now it is right 
that English readers should know, what even American readers appear to 
have forgotten, that when Mr. Griswold’s Memoir was first published, its 
assertions were denied by many who had known Poe—that no person 
corroborated the worst parts of his story—that some went so far as to 
impugn his motives; and that others, who had known, and had closer 
relations with the poet, gave accounts differing materially trom Griswold’s. 

Mr. George R. Graham, in what the Reverend Biographer calls “a 
sophomorical and trashy, but widely circulated letter,” denounced the 
Memoir as “ the fancy sketch of a jaundiced vision,” and “ an immortal 
infamy;” and Mr. John Neal, a literary name well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic, asserted that there was a long, intense, and implacable enmity 
between Poe and Griswold, which disqualified him for the office of his 
biographer. 

The particulars of that controversy will be found in the third volume 
of the collected edition of Poe’s works, published in New York in 1850. 
They are inserted by Mr. Griswold himself, in his own justification, and 
I can therefore be guilty of no injustice in quoting and commenting upon 
them. Mr. Griswold admits that when the news of Poe’s death first reached 
him, he announced the fact in the Tridune Newspaper in the following 
terms :—“‘ Edgar Allan Poe is dead. This announcement will startle many, 
but few will be grieved by it.” 

And again : “ Passion in him comprehended many of the worst emotions 
that militate against human happiness. You could not contradict him 
but you raised quick choler; you could not speak of wealth, but his 
cheek paled with gnawing envy. * * _ Irascible, envious, bad enough, 
but not the worst, for these salient angles were varnished over with a 
cold repellent cynicism. His passions vented themselves in sneers,” &c. 

He had not then been informed of his appointment to the duty of 
literary executor ; but, “ 1 did not,” he says, “ suppose I was debarred from 
the expression of any feelings or opinions in the case, by the acceptance of 
this office.” 

I think it must be evident to you and all other unbiassed persons, that 
the tone of these extracts did not indicate any intention to conceal or 
palliate the errors of the deceased. We trace here no unwillingness to 
enter on his task of accuser—no regret that the stern duty should have 
fallen to him. Mr. Griswold admits that he had been long at enmity 
with Poe; but he shows that a reconciliation had taken place, and points 
triumphantly to the poet’s wish that he should edit his Remains. But* 
was every spark of that enmity extinguished? Had the biographer 
examined his own heart, or ever doubted of himself? That there wasa . 
time during their quarrel when Poe would have been unwilling to hand 
himself over to the critical mercies of his future editor, is shewn by the 
published Letters. The enemies of Poe, unhappily, appear to have been 
not few. Any one who will turn to-his admirable criticism upon Mr. 
Dickens’s “Barnaby Rudge,”—a paper which drew from Mr. Dickens 
himself a letter of acknowledgment to the writer—will see that Poe was no 
common critic. But he had not always such a theme as Barnaby Rudge, 
and he had little tenderness for the sins of authorship. The more refined 
productions of his genius were sometimes overwhelmed for awhile, by the 
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deluge of American bookmaking, and he had a natural impatience of literary 
quackery. He attacked it openly, and with a savage pleasure which 
made him many foes. Now, the Reverend Rufus Griswold—not without 
a reverend counterpart on this side of the Atlantic—appears to be an 
active manufacturer of editions of the poets, and such books, whose style 
of comment on the poets may be judged from the fine sentences above quoted. 
I can imagine Poe reading this posthumous sketch of himself from the pen 
of his Literary Executor :— 

“He walked the streets in madness or melancholy, with lips moving 
in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned in passionate prayer—never 
for himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, that he was already damned ; 
but for their happiness, who at the moment were the objects of his 
idolatry—or with his glances introverted to a heart gnawed with anguish, 
and with a face shrouded in gloom he would brave the wildest storms, 
and all night, with drenched garments, and arms beating the winds and 
rains, would speak as ‘if to spirits,’ ” &e. 

I can, I say, imagine Poe reading this, and being stirred with other feel- 
ings than those of anger. Mr. Griswold is, I presume, a prosperous man. 
He tells us that he undertook the task of editing Poe with reluctance, 
being then engaged in a work, in which ‘ many thousand dollars were 
invested.” Itis possible that Poe, in a bitter mood, may have looked upon 
his gains with “a cheek paled with gnawing envy.” It is possible that, 
wounded, as he said, by a report that Griswold had attacked him, he may 
have said some disagreeable things of the tawdry sentences of his 
reverend friend. We know only that he commented upon some work of 
Mr. Griswold in a public lecture, and that the result was open enmity be- 
tweenthem. Shortlyafterwards,a work of Mr. Griswold’s called the“ Prose 
Writers of America” being in the press, Poe wrote to him, saying: ‘“ With 
your present feelings you can hardly do me justice in any criticism, and 
[ shall be glad if you will simply say after my name, ‘Born 1811; pub- 
lished Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque in 1839; has resided 
latterly in New York.” A reconciliation ensued, and Poe asked forgive- 
ness for some absurd jokes at his expense in the Lecture: they were 
based, he said, upon the malignant slander of a mischief-maker by pro- 
fession—upon a false imputation of a “‘ beastly article.” So the quarrel 
was patched up; but his reverend friend would not allow him any judg- 
ment as a critic. Two years after the reconciliation, he declares that 
Poe’s “chief skill lies in the dissection of sentences.” Four years after 
their reconciliation, it is evident that he was in the habit of still 
harping privately upon the ‘ Lecture.’ ‘‘ They lied,” says Poe, in a letter 
to him, ‘(if you told what he says you told him) upon the subject of 
my forgotten lecture.” Now I think there was in all this sufficient to give 
a man who has ever reflected upon the subtlety of human motives, some 
misgivings as to his qualification for the task which Mr. Griswold did 
not hesitate to accept. You and I, whose calling has no particular sanctity 
about it, might have asked ourselves what the world would say, when they 
found that we had no good thing to tell about our hero. We should not, 
perhaps, have liked to have begun our task with an anecdote of his child- 
hood, to ‘‘ explain that morbid self-esteem which characterized the author 
in after-life.”” When we told of his gambling and intemperance at the 
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university, we might not have liked to round off our sentence with an 
allusion to “ other vices,” which we omitted to name. We might have 
been unwilling to quote an anonymous and exaggerated paragraph accusing 
him of “a sin that wanted name or precedent, and of which there should 
not “ remain any register but that of Hell.’ When Poe won the prize 
for an essay, we might have felt that it might be considered ungenerous 
to ascribe the fact to his penmanship rather than literary skill; or, in 
quoting a letter from the poet telling of his own illness, and the illness of 
his wife—of which, it appears, that she died a few weeks afterwards—we 
might have shrunk from saying, that ‘‘ this was written for effect.” 

I have little more to say upon this subject. My purpose was merely 
to call attention to what any one may read for himself, and form his own 
judgment upon. I felt it just and right to remind English readers, that 
there are portraits of Poe less repulsive than that one which is best known. 
That Poe’s errors were many cannot be doubted; they find some ex- 
cuse in the story of his early training. That in his poverty and vaga- 
bondage, in early life, he contracted a fatal habit of intemperance, is ad- 
mitted by all; but there are traces even in the Memoir of his literary 
executor of many a struggle to subdue temptation, of long periods when 
he did his duty bravely ; “glimpses of him in an orderly and “happy home— 
or watching tenderly and long by the side of a sick wife. His fine culture 
and acquirements are in themselves the best evidences of many days well 
spent. There were surely some who saw him to the last with other eyes. 
The story of the untiring devotedness of her who knew him best—the 
mother of his wife—is touchingly related by Mr. N. P. Willis in his 
notice of Poe’s death, which should always be printed with Mr: Griswold’s 
Memoir. “ I have this morning,” she wrote, “ heard of the death of my dar- 
ling Eddie. * * Ask Mr. to come, as I must deliver to hima 
message from my poor Eddie. I need not ask you to notice his death, 
and to speak well of him—TI know you will; but say what an affectionate 
son he was to me, his poor desolate mother.” 

I cannot think of the history of this unhappy lady, without remember- 
ing how many such have been, who, by testimony like this, have, in 
truth, borne witness to little, save their own patient long suffering and 
inexhaustible forgiveness. Yet, let us not say that this is all; but rather 
think that, in their deeper sympathy and closer knowledge, some things 
are visible to them, which are not the less there, because many see them 
not. 





AT HOME IN PARIS. 


By THE Autor or “SKETCHES or CaNTABS.” 
“Thy wa 
THE appartement meubld, or furnished lodging which I have now occupied 
during three successive winters in Paris, is situated No. — Rue sand 
the name of the landlord is Monsieur If I decline specifying my 
quarters more particularly, the reader will be pleased to believe that this 








reserve is entirely owing to my natural modesty, and takes its rise from ° 
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no prudential motives for concealment. I am not one of the squad of 
runaways marshalled into the second column of the “Times;” and my 
tailor, who knows my address, forwards his little account with a patience 
and a regularity which bespeak the highest confidence. 

Suffice it then to say, that I live in the Quartier de la Madeleine, very 
near indeed to that famous Church which revives to the gaze of the 
nineteenth century one of the noblest conceptions of Greek art, A few 
words about the house, in which I occupy a modest cinguiéme, will not be 
out of place ;—when I say “house,” perhaps I should rather term it a 
street, divided off horizontally into houses, set up on end. 

The number of stories I have never had the leisure to count, but I 
have a vague impression that my apartment, though on the fifth floor, is 
somewhere near the middle of the stupendous building. In point of breadth, 
we extend right over two shops and an office for voitures de remise. Our 
resident population must form an important item in the Census book. 
Under a constitutional government, I almost fancy that we should be en- 
titled to send some kind of representative to the Legislature of the country ; 
for though the names, and even the existence of the greater part of my 
fellow-lodgers are perfectly unknown to me, I am aware of a sufficient 
number to people a small country village. There is the Scotch family, with 
six unmarried daughters, (sept,—my landlord always counts them with a 
grin, but his grin is, to say the least, some months’ premature,) on the 
floor below me. To these must be added two Swiss maids, and a lad 
from the Highlands, whose French appears to me the only intelligible 
language which he speaks. Then there are the Italian Count and 
Countess, whose marriage certificate has not perhaps been demanded so 
strictly as their passport. Moreover, the seedy-looking man, who brushes 
against me now and then on his way to the upper regions, and whom I 
cannot help connecting somehow or other with forgery or card swindling, 
or illicit pursuits generally—he must have a mattress up in the clouds 
there, whereon to lay his uncombed head, and revolve the guilty deeds, 
which I no doubt very unjustly attribute to him. At about the same 
altitude there unquestionably reside three young clerks, and I am informed 
also an unmarried German Prince. They vegetate there in all security— 
probably no creditor would think of pursuing his debtor to such a height 
above the level of the sea. And the two French engineers who occupy 
the next apartment to mine,—how can I be ignorant of their vicinity >—and 
of the gay young fellows who form their society,—though I wish they would 
notchoose threeo’clock in the morning as the time for specially recalling these 
facts to my mind. And the mysterious swite of rooms which is always let to 
some one at a high rent, and yet which no one appears to occupy, where I 
can sometimes obtain a bed for a friend for three nights together—should 
it not be included in the present computation, as sheltering at all events 
some kind of flitting tenant or tenants? Then, to churn off the cream, 
so to speak, from the body of common milk, which in this case lies above 
instead of below it, there are the grandees, who inhabit the first, second, 
and third floors. Unfortunately, I know nothing of these personages, 
beyond having occasionally seen one or other of them descend from his 
brougham at the door, or caught the odour of their cigars on the staircase. 
I may remark asa curious statistical fact, that the first three stories of the 
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house smell powerfully of cigars—the remaining stories of pipes. I know, 
however, that the grand appartement of the house, which takes in, indeed, 
the whole of the first floor, is at the present moment occupied by a Milor 
and his swite, It was lately tenanted for a few days by a newly-arrived 
Ambassador—with his flunkies, Secretaries, Chaplains, and the other super- 
numeraries who play a part in the representation of a country : a magni- 
ficent affair it is, by the way, as I was able to convince myself the other 
morning, on being taken over it by my landlord. The richly gilt and 
moulded ceiling, curiously panneled doors, hanging draperies, and pro- 
fusion of mirrors, transmitting a good deal more often than ten times the 
wise or foolish face that looks into them, give it the air of a little palace. 
None but an Ambassador or a Lord would venture to sink to sleep in 
those ponderous arm-chairs, or to skate upon that highly polished floor. 

Having devoted a few words to the subject of our population, I cannot 
help giving a passing mention to our ruler. I may remark that I have lived 
under three dynasties of rulers, with a kind of interregnum, which may be 
termed a provisional government. During my first winter here, the house 
was governed by a middle-aged lady and her daughter. The middle-aged 
lady must have been handsome when a young lady, and possessed, I have 
been told, one of the finest figures in Paris; but envious time had been 
continually increasing the diameter of her circumference, till at last it quite 
filled up the little sitting-room on the ground-floor, where she used some- 
times to invite me to spend the evening. She was a most agreeable woman, 
of a very old and noble family, which had been rooted up by the whirlwind 
of the Great Revolution. It was very fine to hear her tell the story of her 
grandfather, and his hair-breadth escapes in the days of Robespierre. 
She was religious, and full of excellent advice to her young lodgers on 
the subject of the temptations of the town. She had a considerable connec- 
tion among the Scotch, and read and wept much over the tracts of Mrs. 
Major MacDabbler (then of the third floor, on a mission to convert the 
JSemales of the French Empire to the doctrines of the Kirk). Her daughter, 
a pert, plain girl, of about four-and-twenty, had a pretty talent for singing, 
and great were the sums which Mr. Lumley had offered, to secure her talents 
for the Opera Royal de Londres. ‘ But to figure to oneself a De G on 
the stage! Monsieur, millions would not purchase my consent.” I am 
sorry to say that the good lady vanished, between the periods of my first 
and second tenancies, in a somewhat hurried and unaccountable manner. 
I hope that the stories current in the neighbourhood, at the barber’s over 
the way, at the pastrycook’s next door, and the German chemist’s round 
the corner, may be wholly inexact. Besides, Herr M. must have been 
very young when the actress he speaks of made her debut at the Ambigu, 
and ran away with the Alsatian Count ;—fancied resemblances constantly 
lead people astray. There succeeded the brief sway of a gentleman, who 
having lost a fortune on the Bourse, took to letting lodgings, as a happy 
means of running up a few debts, and furnishing himself with necessaries 
for an intended trip to the United States. He made a shorter voyage, 
however, to the Rue de Clichy, where he was taken off one morning by 
two gentlemen connected with the administration of the French law. In 
the interval which followed this revolution, the superior landlord put in 
two of his own servants to look after the house and the lodgers, who had 
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no servants of their own. We—the bachelors of the latter unfortunate 
class—fell during the continuance of this unsatisfactory arrangement into 
a state of complete anarchy, and were as sheep without a shepherd. We 
cleaned our own boots, made our own beds, and took at last to spend our 
time principally at cafés and estaminets, and to sleep out—so that we 
were evidently going to that bourne which has been beautifully termed in 
imitation of the Greek idiom, ‘‘the Bad.” Our ruin was suspended by 
the appearance of a young gentleman with a pretty wife, who having re- 
cently married for love, thought that the next foolish thing they did might 
as well be for money. They accordingly took the house, and are, indeed, 
our present governors. They have, upon the whole, thriven, and for my 
part I wish them every success, though it was disagreeable at first to hear 
** Mon ange !” vociferated from the fourth floor, and responded to by 
“ Mon petit Adolphe!” from the bottom of the stairs. Monsieur and 
Madame form, in fact, an excellent ménage. It is pleasant to catch sight 
of them sitting together on the sofa, as one passes the glass door which 
separates their apartment from the passage; equally pleasant to observe 
them billing and cooing off to the theatre of a Sunday night, which makes 
me think that they have profited little by Mrs. MacDabbler’s tracts, some of 
which left behind in her hurry, by the former landlady, are still lying 
about the sitting-room. I hope that this scene of domestic felicity is never 
destined to be broken up, and that the angel Adolphe is not fated to have 
his wings clipped at Clichy or elsewhere. 

Supposing me to have related the above circumstances to the reader 
as we came up the stairs together, we should at this moment be at the 
door of my apartment, situated, as has already been mentioned, five 
stories above the level of the macadam. It consists of a small saloon, a 
smaller bed-room, a still smaller passage, and probably the smallest kitchen 
ever known, being, indeed, fully occupied by my two empty portmanteaus 
and a bottle of blacking. Though every one knows, in this age of travel, 
what a French furnished lodging is, yet I flatter myself that every one does 
not know my lodging, and as my visitor may very fairly be supposed to be 
puffing and panting in his chair after his laborious ascent, and wholly 
incapable of resistance, I shall profit by his defenceless position to prattle 
on without fear of interruption. 

1 occupy, as you see, two piéces, or rooms, for the kitchen can hardly 


_ count for more than the embrasure of a window, or an undersized closet. 


My sitting-room (about twelve feet by nine) must be pronounced, on the 
whole, a gorgeous apartment, and reproduces on a small scale a few of 
the beauties of the palace down-stairs. The paper represents flowers 
which do not, perhaps, exist in nature, but which would be very mag- 
nificent and startling if they did; and the seven feet or so of height are 
skilfully increased into the semblance of eight, by a green border which 
runs round the top of the walls, and joins on to the rich cornice of the 
ceiling. Of mirrors there are enough—more than enough—for I am con- 
tinually shifting about my chair to find a small oasis where I may sit out 
of view of my own face. The beautiful clock, surmounted by the bronze 
Zouave, and the branch candlesticks with their enamelled stems, rest upon 
a mantel-piece covered with green velvet bordered with fringe. The 
chairs, sofa, carpet, table-cover, and curtain hangings, put forth the same 
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pretensions as the rest of the furniture, and are resplendent with varied 
colours, gold, brass-headed nails, fringe, tassels and other decorative 
appliances. I must not omit four medallion pictures, in rich frames, 
which the ‘landlord has lately caused to be hung up on the walls, and 
which he considers to be of a nature to please the eye of a bachelor. 
As for my bed-room, it is a place which, so far from being fraught with 
the idea of sleep, suggests rather the notion of remaining very wide-awake 
and staring about you. The splendor of my salon is here to be found ona 
more extensive scale; every thing more bright, more red, more yellow, 
more cheerful, more attractive to the eye. Birds of. paradise sail about 
with outstretched wings on the paper, and there are real China jars on the 
mantel-piece, more clocks, more candelabra, more mirrors, more pictures— 
in fact, I don’t know what I have not got in that wonderful apartment. 
When the curtain is drawn down over the alcove which contains the bed, 
and my washhand-stand is covered up with the cloth appropriated to it, 
I defy the stranger to guess the use to which the room is put. In short, 
mine are just such quarters as a young Oriental prince of the Thousand 
and One Nights might be supposed to have occupied at the top of his 
father’s palace, at times when the remainder of the fairy building was in- 
conveniently crowded with royal and distinguished visitors. 

** How beautiful!” exclaim my English friends, new to Paris, when 
they give me a look up (“ stunning,” is perhaps the word most generally 
used). ‘‘ Yes, beautiful,” or “stunning,” as the case may be, I reply ; 
“‘ what a contrast to the fashionable dinginess of Mount Street, or Albion 
Street!” “ Yes, it certainly is more cheerful to the eve than those locali- 
ties,” is my answer. “JI had no idea you were so snugly lodged.” 
“* What a capital crib !”—It is not. necessary to trouble the reader, or to 
distress inyself by a mention of the tithe part of the encomiums which are 
usually passed upon my abode. 

Yes, to distress myself, for I beg leave to say that all those encomiums 
are false. Those compliments are misplaced. They irritate me to a 
scarcely conceivable extent. They strike upon my ear as a compliment 
upon his rosy cheeks would strike upon the ear of a gentleman with the 
face-ache. ‘They have worked me up, at last, to such a pitch, as to induce 
me to seek relief in the present paper. Inthe midst of all this splendour 
I am the most wretched dog unhung—or, if you please, the most 
miserable bachelor unmarried. The gilt frames and the brass-headed 
nails, and the birds of paradise weigh upon me like a nightmare. I am 
attracted here every year, like a moth to the candle, and, getting my wings 
singed, lack the strength to fly away. The clock with the bronze Zouave 
is a delusion. The candelabra and the cornices area sham. ‘‘ Neither 
ivory, nor a gilded ceiling, glitter in my house,” said Horace,—I will 
take good care that they shall never glitter in mine. Not but what the 
troubles of which I complain might, nay do exist without them, but they 
would be fraught with reminiscences of too painful a nature to be endured. 

Do not misunderstand me. Iam not bearing about to the watering 
places of Germany, and the ¢ables-@’héte of Paris, a heart broken in early 
life in the suburb of Tyburnia or the Borough of Marylebone. Neither 
do I mourn over a squandered fortune, never having been indeed furnished 
with the necessary elements for setting about that occupation. Nor do 
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domestic grievances harass me; we are a perfectly united family at 
Clapham. My troubles are of a much more common-place character. 
If any one should object that they are exaggerated by the querulousness 
natural to old bachelors, I shall pass over that contemptible objection with 
the silence which it merits. Querulousness natural to old bachelors, 
indeed ! 

In the first place, the furniture and fixtures which surround me are so 
many gilded shams, snares, impostures, delusions — perfect whited 
sepulchres of upholstery and cabinet-work. The door (rather tastefully 
panneled in the style of some Louis or other) does not happen to shut. 
I don’t know how many workmen we have had at various times employed 
upon it, nor how many ten-sous pieces they have carried off to drink my 
health with ; but the lock continues inexorable, proudly challenging com- 
petition, in an opposite sense with anything that Mr. Hobbs has produced. 
The cold wind circles round my legs, bearing with it smells which I should 
wish to remain on the staircase outside. The windows—perhaps from a 
spirit of contradiction to the door—do not open. I shall not dwell upon 
the fact that the bell does not ring, for probably at a height of five stories 
that is of little consequence. Still, it is disagreeable that all the other bells 
of the house should be subject to an irregularity which makes them at 
times go off together, so that Anatole is continually coming in to ask 
si Monsieur a sonné? at moments when—when in fact he is not wanted. 
I do not, upon the whole, object to my chimney smoking—that is a cir- 
cumstance essential to all furnished lodgings, as salt-water to the sea. 
Yet I cannot look with favor upon the arrangement in virtue of which some 
neighbouring gentleman’s chimney smokes into my bed-room, waking me 
up in the morning with a sense of suffocation. The tongs lay hold of 
nothing, and the shovel, with its beautiful brass handle, doubles up when 
[ attempt to use it. The clock goes for an hour or two after being 
violently shaken, and strikes every now and then an extraordinary number 
of times in the dead of the night, but does nothing further. The candles 
tumble out of the candlesticks, which are really not deep enough to hold 
them, though it must be admitted that the serpent turning round the 
stem is a very pretty work of art. There is scarcely a lock in the whole 
place which is not affected by the bad example of the door, and either 
refuses to close, or when closed refuses to come open. The handles on the 
bureau drawers come out with a gentle pop when laid hold of; and the 
pegs in the wardrobe instantly snap short, in their inability to bear the 
weight of a heavy great-coat. And the toilet-table, look at it, my dear 
sir—is it possible for a gentleman of my dimensions to wash his face in a 
slop-basin of that description? As for the bed, it is a state bed in ap- 
pearance, I must admit, and might serve very well for a Queen—the 
more so as queens very seldom run to the height of six-feet-two without 
their shoes, an altitude which, permit me to say from experience, it is not 
at all calculated to accommodate. The only articles in the two rooms 
which appear to me to answer their purpose are the mirrors, and these I 
abhor, as a plain woman abhors a daguerreotype—and perhaps for the 
same reason. 

Oh, that the enemy of furnished lodgings would write a book about 
them! I would put down my name for five-and-twenty copies, and take 
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three at the very least. Will it be believed ?—no, really I am not ex- 
aggerating by a single jot or an infinitesimal tittle—will it be believed, that 
to a population of at least fifteen bachelors without servants of their 
own, we have the attendance of one man and his wife? The woman is a 
stalwart wench from the country, who does the work of, let us say six of the 
largest and most highly-conditioned London footmen, and is ruddy and 
rosy, and cheerful through it all. The man isa poor, pale, miserable 
knock-kneed wretch, utterly prostrated by the weight of his occupations. 
AsIsee him in that close stifling little den of a conciérgerie, bolting the garlic- 
flavoured abominations which will never fatten him, and clambering up 
listlessly to his hammock-like bed under the ceiling, I cannot find it in 
my heart to reproach him with neglecting what in the nature of things he 
cannot perform. The landlord, on whom the weight of my wrath would 
naturally fall, generally contrives to take a ride in the Bois de Boulogne, 
when he hears of my having manifested strong symptoms of excitement- - 
and to scold his pretty wife would be of course out of the question. The 
consequence is that I lead a sort of Robinson Crusoe-like existence, and am 
obliged to do a variety ot things for myself, which 1 heartily wish that 
Anatole would, or rather could do forme. He puts in an appearance every 
morning to light my fire, and to leave my caf¢-au-lait to grow icy cold on the 
table of the salon. On these occasions he has a strange habit of folding up 
neatly, and laying on a chair any dirty clothes that fall within his reach, 
which is supposed to suggest the idea of their having been brushed. He 
has even carried off my boots, and replaced them in the same state the 
next day, evidently with the idea that I should accept them for cleaned 
and polished. After this flying visit my eyes rest no more on friend 
Anatole. At what hour and by what hands my bed is made, and the slops 
cleared away, I leave in the mystery which has always enveloped those 
processes; certainly not before half-past six o’clock in the evening. 
Nay, there have been occasions when, returning to dress for a party at 
nine, I have discovered my bed-room still in the same charming confusion 
which distinguished it at the moment of my getting up. I have learnt 
the whole art and mystery of brushing clothes, and the really rather 
amusing pastime of painting and toning down my boots with French 
varnish and a camel’s hair-brush. I have learnt a little tailoring, a good 
deal of carpentering, and some scraps of plain-cooking, and am in a con- 
dition to anticipate the joys of matrimony by sewing on my own shirt- 
buttons. In fact, not to go through the long list of accomplishments 
which have been forced upon me in my character of a furnished lodger 
on a fifth floor, I may say that they are of a kind very likely to be useful 
to me asa hero of the Aldershott camp, or the whole and sole occupant 
and possessor in fee of a desert island. 

There might be a drop of comfort in this consideration, but there is 
no comfort at all in—Psha! perhaps the grievance is too common to all 
those gehennas in which men are lodged and tortured, to merit a word of 
notice. I cannot help asking, however, why the Reverend M. Growler’s and 
Dr. Enoch Macknox’s cards appear on my table, and why the Scotch lady 
below should have been terrified out of her wits by receiving that of 
Monsieur Regnier, of the Comédie Francaise? Why was my friend 
Marshall suffered to leave three notes at the porter’s lodge, and receiving 
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no answer, to write home to my friends a letter containing such strange 
(and altogether unjustifiable) suspicions as to my mode of life? Why, if 
I deliver these very sheets, sealed up and directed, to Anatole to post, is 
there a probability of their wrapping up his next saucisson, or his wife’s 
greasy locks—or of their becoming the winding-sheet for my prawns—or 
turning up in the shape of cigar-lights, and so ending in smoke? Why 
are these things so? 

Yet another question, and this time to the Landlord. Why, M—— 
(your name, my dear Sir, was very nearly coming out, I can tell you) 
—why do you change your two servants on an average once in six days, 
so as to get in a fresh man and a fresh wife every week? It appears to 
me that all that Paris contains of married conciérges, must have passed 
under my eyes in this kind of never-ending panorama. Only this morn- 
ing, and since writing the above, I found on rising, that it was half-past 
ten o’clock, the salon fireless, and my café-au-lait nowhere. I knew 
from long experience that Anatole and Marie had departed; but it was 
not till this afternoon that Désiré and Leontine, their successors, became 
known to me. Désiré and Leontine! I have a presentiment that I am 
doomed to suffer terribly under those names. 

My list of grievances is only at its commencement, but a whole number 
of the “‘ Train” would not suffice to contain them. I cannot help, however, 
adverting to one dreadful calamity which befals me, on an average, about 
once in every three weeks. It consists in a kind of razzia, executed by 
the Landlord in person—aided and assisted by the male attendant for 
the time being—upon the whole range of my apartment. I have said 
once in three weeks, but the event, in reality, happens whenever Monsieur 
M takes it into his head that my quarters are getting into terrible 
disorder, and want what in England is known and execrated by bachelors, 
under the name of a“ thorough setting to-rights.” He accordingly seizes 
an opportunity when I am absent for the morning—well knowing that, if 
present, I should offer bodily resistance to the nefarious scheme—and 
proceeds to sweep, clean, set in order, and otherwise render uncomfortable 
my two rooms. On my return, I find an entire breaking up of all that 
charming disorder which forms the sign of human habitation ;—all the 
articles which I love to see trailing about, packed away into holes and 
crannies; and the rooms staring at me naked and cheerless, as on the first 
day of my tenancy. The anticipation of this painful occurrence generally 
keeps me awake for some nights beforehand, but its effects are felt for at least 
a week afterwards. My pipe, cigar-case, tobacco-pouch, paper-cutter, 
sticking plaster, digestive pills, contributions—original and instructive 
—to this journal, seal with crest (formed out of the celebrated wreck of the 
Royal George)—these, and a variety of other articles have taken unto 
themselves wings and flown into side drawers and pigeon holes, where I 
squeeze my fingers in fruitless attempts to get them out. I spend my 
time on my hands and knees, searching under ponderous articles of furni- 
ture, for the missing boot-hook or the scabbard of my magic strop. At 
this very moment, though ten days have elapsed since the last deluge 
swept over me, the most minute researches have not succeeded in bringing 
to light the whereabouts of my card-case or my best Sheffield razor. 
Enough. I offer no profound philosophical observations—seek to im- 
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press no lesson upon bachelors in general, and marriageable bachelors in 
particular—state only a few facts, and these, believe me, only a very few 
out of the many which could be given, to prove the utter discomfort of a 
solitary lodger on a cinguiéme étage. Perhaps I ought not to conclude 
without mentioning, as an additional grievance of this year, that I am de- 
prived of the sight of my former neighbours over the way, and of the 
pleasure of prying into their affairs ; but as this really did form a plea- 
sure, and has consequently nothing in common with the subjects touched 
upon in this chapter, I must reserve the consideration of this very in- 
teresting topic for a future occasion. 





HUMANUM EST ERRARE. 


“ WuIcH so [I says, as such is life,” 

( Agreeing with familiar Sairy ) ; 
Tricks, tears, love, vanity, and strife, 
Humanum ‘est errare. 


From cabined, cribbed self-searchings, when 
We gaze out on the human prairie, 

Tis but to note in other men, 

Humanum est errare. 






Self-love—not tolerance or ruth— 
Makes you of reprehension chary, 

Your faults you pardon, that’s the truth, 

Humanum est errare. 






So find we countenance of sin, 
With sinners in the same quandary, 

We shake our head for self and kin : 
Humanum est errare. 






There’s Frank, the gay and clever, who 
Was “used so ill” by bright-eyed Mary, 

Bah! Friend, the truth we never know, 

Humanum est errare. 








How was it Tom in trouble fell ? 
We always thought him staid and wary, 
I do not know — so may not tell. 
Humanum est errare. 




























HUMANUM EST ERRARE. 


Poor Tom! And then there’s Horace, too ; 
He’s off, the Lord knows whither—guare ? 
Can you explain his act >—or you ? 
Humanum est errare. 


For Brown to say, ‘‘ Address P. O. 
At Margate,” is a strange vagary, 
He must have lodgings there : we know, 
Humanum est errare. 


But as for knowing more of Brown, 
On Margate Sands, what need we care, eh ? 
We knew enough of him in town! 
Humanum est errare. 


My cousin Dick, from France returned, 
With foreign ways and muzzle hairy, 
Appears one lesson to have learned — 
Humanum est errare. 


He wo’nt be hard upon his friend— 
But rather the precise contrary ; 
And. says that “man’s not made to mend.” 
Humanum est errare. 


Kind, moral, gentlemanly guide— 
Philosopher polite and airy ! 
Believed you must be, having tried, 
Humanum est errare. 


Such milk of human-kindness seems 
To come from questionable dairy, 
With self-assuring vice it creams : 
Humanum est errare. 


Not that man is not born to err, 
This writer saith—indeed, how dare he ? 
But that too often we aver, 
Humanum est errare ; 


Too often justify our sin 
By sinners in the same quandary, 
Too often say, for self and kin, 
** Humanum est errare.” 


GopFrEY TURNER. 
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A DRAMATIC COLLABORATEUR. 


By J. Ho.vuina@sHeap. 


I was once a not undistinguished member of the Soso Theatre. I 
flatter myself that I not only had the ability to pay for the parts that I 
performed, but the ability to perform the parts that I paid for—at least 
Mr. Elliston Potts, the manager of that nursery of dramatic genius, thought 
so. ‘My dear Sir,” said he, “‘ your Hamlet the other night forcibly 
reminded me of the elder Kean. I have made out your little bill for the 
month, and, in consideration of your unquestionable talent, and your taking 
a round of characters, I have put them in to you at half our usual price : 


Mr. FupGeptort, 


Dr. to Extiston Ports. 





£s. d. 

4 Tony Lumpkins ............ at 5s.6d. 1 2 O 

DOMEOE: . ecazohans<éeusnseisea » 10s. 010 0 
£112 0” 





“ Ah, Sir,” he said, as he receipted the bill, “it is a matter of constant 
regret with the profession, that Shakespeare did not write some good 
farces. We are bound hand and foot to these Dramatic Authors, whose 
terms are far from reasonable. Shakespeare has done a good deal for the 
stage, but he was guilty of a great oversight there.” 

It was this conversation with Mr. Potts, coupled with the desire that I 
felt to distinguish myself in the eyes of my theatrical companions, that 
induced me to turn my thoughts to dramatic composition. I resolved to 
write a farce, I began my task. Many days and nights passed, without 
much progress. I found myself harassed by doubts and beset with difficul- 
ties. At one time I thought I had got too many women in the piece: I 
struck out four, and had consequently to re-arrange the thread of my story. 
At another time I took objection to several of the male characters. I turned 
one young man into an old man, and I transformed two old men into 
young ones. I was fastidious in the choice of names, and some of my 
characters went through as many appelative changes as a swell-mobsman. 
I had also great difficulty in fixing the relationship of the several parties. 
I was much troubled in my mind as to whether I should make an old lady 
the mother of a son and daughter, or the aunt of a nephew and niece ;—I 
walked from London to Greenwich ruminating this point, and I walked 
back again, without having decided it. I passed a restless night, and 
about half-past three in the morning I got up and lit a candle, having de- 
termined to make her the mother. This resolution involved the striking 
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out of some expressions that would have sounded highly undutiful from a 
child to a parent ;—I struck them out, and went back to bed. My 
greatest trouble was preserving the characteristics of my characters: [ 
found the serious lady, at times, inclined to be funny ; and the gentleman, 
whose place it was to be perpetually droll, occasionally lapsing into a 
profound melancholy. I have seen Mr. Ducrow at the circus driving 
fourteen horsesyabreast. I have seen one or two unruly beasts throw 
the whole coal out of order. I was like Mr. Ducrow: my characters 
were like the horses. I began to alter in my appearance. Some of my 
friends thought I was going into a consumption. I received many pots 
of jelly and marmalade from unknown hands, and (the recollection makes 
me sick, even now!) four quarts of cod-liver oil from an aunt in the 
country, with a strict injunction that I should take half a pint every 
morning before breakfast! I could not sleep at night: I lost my ap- 
petite: my hair turned grey. This state of things could not go on for 
ever. I must have some professional advice—not medical, but theatrical ; 
and I resolved at last, although reluctantly, to call and consult a person from 
whom I had once taken six lessons in elocution. The result of my inter- 
view with this gentleman was, that I got the address of an individual who, 
I was told, could materially assist me “in any walk of literature or the 
drama.” It was a-dirty, greasy card, drawn up as follows :— 


MR. GLOWWORM, 
AUTHOR, ACTOR, AND POET: 


Suorts’' GARDENS, Drury LANE. 


GENTLMEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


Acrostics, SONNETS, AND IMPROMPTUS, ON THE SHORTEST 


NOTICE, AND MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


I sent a note to Mr. Glowworm, asking him to wait upon me at my 
rooms at eight o’clock in the evening. At the appointed time he came. 
He was a short, stout man, about fifty years of age; closely shaven, and 
blue about the cheeks and chin. He was dressed in a thread-bare black 
coat and trousers, with a faded purple velvet waistcoat, buttoned up to the 
neck, round which he wore a black satin stock, rather worn at the edges. 
His face was coarse, and inclined to be fat; and his mouth was rather 
drawn down on one side, as if from a habit of making grimaces. This was 
the strange guide who was to take my trembling hand, and to direct my 
tottering steps in the intricate, and—by me—untrodden paths of drama- 
tic literature. ; 

‘My dear Sir,” he began, when we had seated ourselves, “ you need 
feel under no restraint. Every thing with me is held in the strictest con- 
fidence. Do you require a new work furnished, a-rough sketch filled up, 
or an old work remodelled ?” 
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«I merely wish,” I replied, ‘ to have a little advice and assistance upon 
a literary matter, that I fear I have entered upon without a thorough 
knowledge of its technical difficulties.” 

** Experience,” he returned, “is only to be gained in time; and you 
are comparatively young. I remember the period when I used to sit for 
hours over a sheet of paper, and could not hammer out a line. Now, 
nothing comes amiss to me.” 

* Indeed!” I replied, admiringly ; “‘ that must be very gratifying.” 

‘I don’t care,” he continued, “ for the empty gratification of having 
my name blazoned in magazines and title pages. I work quietly, like a 
mole, underground, my province not being so much to originate as to im- 
prove. If some old stockbroker, in his Clapton retirement, cannot rest 
easy until he has delivered himself of a pamphlet on the Bank Charter, the 
crude production comes to me, and—I prepare it for the press. Ifa lady 
with literary aspirations thinks she would like to see herself lying on a 
drawing-room table as the authoress of “ Ida, and other Poems,” a manu- 
script is forwarded to me, and—lI prepare it for the press. If a young 
gentleman, whose education has been neglected, wishes to appear as a 
classical scholar, he sends his essay to me, and I fill in quotations from 
Horace and Juvenal at discretion. If a new panorama is opened, I have 
something to do with the descriptive lecture. If Mr. Tenwigs wishes to 
go the round of the “‘ Literary Institutions” with an old comic entertain- 
ment, it is my task to bring it up to the spirit of the present day; and if 
the same industrious gentleman should purchase a second-hand Orrery at 
a broker’s, it is my duty to furnish him with all the latest discoveries in 
astronomy, that his lecture during Passion Week at one of the theatres 
may not be marked by any glaring errors in fact, or blemishes in style. 
So you observe, sir, that my experience is somewhat wide: may I ask in 
what particular kind of literature I can be of service to you ?” 

*« My production is a farce,” I replied ; ‘‘ and, although not altogether 
unacquainted with the stage, I find a little difficulty with the plot, and I 
have thought it desirable to seek the advice of an experienced person like 

ourself.” 
Me Oh! indeed,” he rejoined, “a worshipper at the shrine of Thalia! 
Well, sir, you are quite right; the stage is sadly in want of assistance 
from literary men; fresh blood, sir, fresh blood is necessary to her very 
existence. Allow me to run my eye over your manuscript : I soon form 
a judgment.” 

I handed him the composition with some degree of nervous timidity ; 
and I waited impatiently for the verdict of a man of such wide experience. 
I was not long kept in suspense, 

‘* My dear sir,”’ said he, with a glow upon his countenance, “ you have 
not mistaken your vocation. During a long and varied career, it has 
often been my painful duty to check the impulses of a young and ardent 
nature : to turn a mind from the calm gontemplation of the primrose paths 
of poesy, to the stern realities of every-day life. But in your case, I can 
lay my hand upon my heart without hesitation, and say, go on, sir,—go on 
in the course that you have adopted : success must attend your efforts.” 

I was scarcely prepared for such a gratifying compliment, I felt as if 
I had been in a dream. The doubts that had beset me in the execution 
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of my work seemed to disappear like the illusions of hypochondria. 
When I had sufficiently recovered myself, I ventured to draw his attention 
to one or two manifest omissions in the work. 

“Qh, ah! exactly,” he rejoined, turning to the parts indicated,—‘‘ mere 
trifles, sir, mere trifles,—not the result of a lack of genius, but of a com- 
parative unfamiliarity with the mechanical exigencies of the stage.” 

“I am very proud to hear you say so,” I replied; “ but if you will turn 
to page 18, I think you will find that the interest insensibly flags at that 
point.” 

“Then it will be necessary,” he replied, ‘‘ to stimulate the attention of 
the audience by some striking incident. My dear sir, that you may leave 
to me; it is peculiarly my province. I shall smash a tray full of crockery 
at that juncture, an incident that is indispensable to all successful farces— 
in some cases it must be repeated twice. I shall compel one of the 
characters to appear in a tattered coat anda batteredhat. I shall make the 
chamber-maid lock somebody in a china closet. I shall 44 

But,” I interrupted, “ you will find that my plot will not admit of 
these incidents.” 

“‘ Make yourself perfectly easy upon that score. They must be intro- 
duced, and you shall in due time admire the art with which I will intro- 
duce them. I must revise the names: they are too refined. For 
instance, ‘ Mr. Banbury’ is too respectable and quiet without the ‘tart.’ 
‘Mr. Banburytart’ is a farce name, that would carry a piece through without 
anything else.” 

“Tam quite content to leave every thing to your judgment,” I answered. 
«Which theatre do you think the piece is best suited for?” 

“That is a question requiring great consideration,” he returned. 
‘There is but one man that could do full justice to your principal charac- 
ter, and he is unfortunately lost to us at present. Do you know Spasms 
—little Spasms of the Shambles Theatre, Whitechapel ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Wonderful comedian, sir, especially in nervous parts; but, as I said 
before, he is lost to us for a time.” 

“Ts he ill?” I inquired. 

“No,” he replied, “he is in the Queen’s Bench. It will not do to 
send it to Smugston, because he contracts by the year with an eminent 
Paris firm, and his actors have no voice in the matter. Millefleur won’t 
do because he understands French, and does his own translating. If you 
send it to Spangles he will write and tell you that he has got a five years’ 
stock on hand. Toddler might take it, but then he would only use it as 
a setting for his eternal comic songs. Little Waddle will not look at it 
unless it has a part for his wife. Gaggler is the most likely man to take 
it up, if he has not grown too lazy to learn any new parts. Leave it 
entirely to me, and I will undertake to see it properly introduced to his 
manager.” 

I was, of course, too happy to transfer the business into such com- 
petent hands. I paid him a very liberal sum on account, and shortly 
afterwards he took his leave. 

Mr. Glowworm called in occasionally to report progress, which was 
satisfactory, and also to draw little sums of money,—which was not quite 
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so satisfactory. His visits became less frequent: they ceased. I waited 
some weeks, and then I wrote to him. The letter was returned, marked, 
“Gone away.” It now became evident that I must begin to move in the 
matter myself, and very reluctantly I prepared to do,so.. My first impulse 
was to write to the theatre, and then I thought it would be much better 
to obtain an interview with the manager himself. I found his address at 
Brompton—I had some slight recollection of his face from having seen 
him on the stage. I thought my best plan would be to watch him out 
of his house when he came down to rehearsals in the morning, and intro- 
duce the subject carelessly to him in the omnibus. Acting upon this idea, 
I lounged about the neighbourhood on several occasions without success. 
At last, one morning about twelve, a staid, business-looking man issued 
from the house. He hailed an omnibus, and we both entered it together. 
He certainly did not bear much resemblance to the manager, but I thought 
my memory might have deceived me. I tried in every way to engage his 
attention, but he was so-much engrossed with some memoranda in a 
pocket-book that I could not succeed. He.did not stop at the theatre, 
but went on to the city. I followed him to an office near Lombard-strect. 
I asked a ticket-porter, standing at the door of the house, if he knew the 
gentleman who had just entered ; his answer was that he belonged to the 
celebrated Quaker firm of Overreach and Oo., the money-lenders. Many 
years afterwards I learned that this firm held a mortgage upon the theatre. 
No doubt the staid gentleman had been up to arrange some business con- 
nected with it. 

This was a narrow escape that I had of making a mistake. I went 
home ruminating upon it, and resolved to go boldly to the theatre that 
night, and seek an interview with the manager in his room. I found by 
the bills that he was to perform in the first piece, and I therefore judged 
that if I reached the theatre about half-past six, I should catch him 
dressing for his part. 

At the time I had settled, I arrived at the stage door. It was situated 
in a dirty, gloomy back street, and seemed to be the entrance to an old 
house, whose broken windows were patched with pieces of scenery and 
theatrical posters. Just inside the door sat a porter in a kind of watch-box. 
I had some difficulty in passing him, as I was not known as a frequenter of 
the theatre. I explained to him that it was absolutely necessary that I 
should see the manager without delay, upon business of the highest im- 
ios was surprised that I found determination enough to say this, 

ut I had screwed myself up to a certain pitch, and I resolved to carry 
my point. The porter upon this consulted for some minutes with a 
woman in the passage, and at last I-was told that she would conduct me 
to the manager’s room. I followed her up a number of very worn and 
dirty stairs, lighted here and there by a dim jet of gas projecting from the 
black and crumbling wall. At last we stopped at a half-open door, at 
which my guide tapped. 

**Who are you bringing here, Mrs. Green?” exclaiined an excited 
voice within the room. ‘ You cannot come in, I’m ina state of nudity!” 

My companion glided away, and I was left alone with the manager. 
“« My name is Fudgeplot,” [ exclaimed mildly, still outside the door. 

“‘[ am dressing for an arduous part,” returned the manager, still more 
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excited, “ I have to be on the stage in ten minutes. If you were Skakes- 
peare himself, sir! I could not speak to you at this moment |” 

“ I beg pardon if I have intruded, but 

“Stay,” rapidly interposed the manager. ‘‘ What’s your business? 
Take your place behind the sereen. I can give you one minute.” 

I took my place as he indicated, behind a screen that stood within the 
door, hiding the interior of the room. I was thus only separated from the 
great manager by this frail partition. A strong-minded, resolute man, 
under such circumstances, would have compelled the acceptance of any 





piece upon any terms,—I, on the contrary, was beginning to be painfully’ 


sensible that I had chosen an unfortunate time for my visit. “I’ve called,” 
I meekly replied, “ about a farce sent to you on my behalf by Mr. Glow- 
worm.” 

“Mr. Glowworm ?—I don’t know sucha person. What title has it ?” 

“‘ Well, I believe he decided to call it ‘ Veal Cutlets,’ because—” 

« What name ?—pronounce slowly and distinctly.” 

*** Veal — Cutlets !’—” 

“T never received any farce with sucha title. I don’t know Mr. Glow- 
worm ; I don’t know anything about ‘ Veal Cutlets !—” 

* But, you don’t mean re 

‘Now, sir, I hear that the overture is finished—I have not a minute 
to spare ; will you take a decided answer ?” 

I could say no more. I slunk from the theatre, and returned to my 
lodgings in no very cheerful mood. The faithless Glowworm had deceived 
me. 

For many months I remained in ignorance of the fate of my farce. 
At length circumstances came to my knowledge that led me to believe 
that it had been performed at one of the obscure minor theatres— 
probably at the “ Shambles Theatre, Whitechapel,” with “little Spasms” 
fresh from the Bench in the principal part, and before an audience of 
butchers, drunken sailors, and Jew clothesmen !—I received the following 
notice from the Insolvent Court : 

“Whereas the Petition and Schedule of Octavius Glowworm, formerly 
of 8, Shorts’ Gardens, Drury Lane, Author and Literary Adviser, Secre- 
tary and Managing Director of the London Melo-Dramatic Company 
(Limited) ; then of 19, Broker’s Alley, Gray’s-Inn Lane, Proprietor of the 
Samaritan Loan and Discount Office ; then of 10, Crane Square, Tower 
Hill, first engaged in promoting, and ‘afterwards as Chairman of the Isle 
of Dogs Land and Building Association; then of 81, St. Spankus Terrace, 
New Road, trading under “the title of Glowworm & Co., as proprietors of 
the Anti-Blackbeetle Syrup, and Auditor of the Society for the Extermin- 
ation of all kinds of Vermin; then of the Shambles Theatre, Whitechapel, 
lessee and actor ; then of Brickfield Lodge, Holloway ; then of Carcass 
Square, Bayswater ; and now of Cabbage C ourt, Covent Garden, Character- 
istic Vocalist at the Common Sewers Concert Room, and during all the 
time occasionally writing and revising various literary works, and for a 
short time while at Brickfield Lodge delivering lectures upon the Currency, 
at the Polyclaptrap Institution, London ; 

“An Insolvent Debtor; have been filed in the Court, &c., and any 
Creditor may appear,” &c. 
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As I had not been honoured with a call before the curtain, I did not 
care to appear before the Commissioner. For any opposition of mine 
Octavius Glowworm got through the Court, although he had had the 
effrontery to insert my name in his schedule as a:creditor for fifteen 
pounds, cash lent, and ten pounds for the purchase money of an incom- 
plete farce, entitled “‘ Veal Cutlets !” 








"2. Se, eee 
A TALK, IN TWO ADVENTURES. 
BY J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, 


ApventurE II. 


One question before I begin. Were you ever haunted? Of course: all 
men, | presume, are haunted by some pet passion, besetting weakness, 
or besotting mania. But I mean, were youever haunted in the more 
spectral sense of the word? I have been, at various periods of my life. 
Tf you never have, I am afraid you will scarcely comprehend the state of 
my mind after that night of Adventure I., at Metz. I was haunted, day 
and night, by ghostly visions of those confounded letters, ‘5S. S. V. P.” 
They appeared to mein the most inconceivable forms of distortion, in 
Gothic shapes, in German characters, in Greek figures, in Sclavonic text 
—now limping every way but the right—now turned upside-down— 
now dancing in frantic demon divertissement—now coruscant with phos- 
phoric light—now black and indelible, as if burned in, like the galley- 
slave’s brand, upon my brain. I was haunted at Coblentz—I was haunted 
at Ems—I was haunted at Frankfort—I was haunted at Baden-Baden. 
I verily believe, that if I had fallen across a Roman standard, or an in- 
vitation card, although their hieroglyphics only bore a vague resemblance 
to my fatal letters, I should have been startled out of what little reason 
I may have ever possessed, by the fancy that my spectral visions had 
assumed a frightful reality. But this was not all. I was haunted in 
two other ways. I was haunted by a little dirty imp of curiosity, that 
was for ever whispering into my ear an insane desire to know all the 
whys and wherefores of those strange scenes of midwifery, baby-snatch- 
ing, and despair, in which I had been so unexpected and unwilling a fellow- 
actor. I tried every conjuration of reason and propriety to lay the im- 
portunate littledemon. ‘“ Avaunt!” I cried—* jo Sathanas! What 
were all these seeming maniacs, and their outrageous actions to me?” 
And again; “‘ Would it not be an indiscretion of the most indecorous 
nature, to mingle further in the private affairs of certain individuals, whose 
movements, it was very clear, I had already sufficiently embroiled ? 
Avaunt |’ But of all the many little devils of the inferior genus that afflict 
mankind by such heart-whisperings there is not one, I believe, so per- 
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tinacious in its importunities as that same little devil of curiosity. It 
has been the ruin of women unnumbered from the earliest days of the 
world! It nigh did completely for poor Fatima in the Blue Chamber !|— 
she only escaped by a coup de thédtre / But though historical evidence 
chiefly, and, 1 think, very impertinently, gives instances of its fatal in- 
fluence over the female sex, I have no doubt that it has worked its dirty 
little mischief upon men equally as strongly. At all events, conjure as [ 
would, it incessantly haunted me, and whispered louder and louder every 
day. The third spectre that haunted me, was of a material and most 
palpable nature. On arriving at my hotel on the night of Adventure I., 
I had flung that accursed handkerchief, by which I had been nigh 
throttled, and which had clung about my neck like Sinbad’s old man of 
the sea, upon my open trunk. The trunk had been closed upon it in my 
hurry of escape ; and I had become the unconscious purloiner of that in- 
strument of my torture. From the moment of my discovery of the spectral 
handkerchief, it haunted me. It was a common bandana enough, that 
handkerchief—a yellow bandana with red spots: but I could not bear the 
sight of it. Its jaundiced surface grinned biliously upon me, and affected 
my temper as well as my visage by the reflection of its nauseous colour. 
Its spots glared at me like blood-red demoniac eyes. How I hated it! 
yet how it clung to me! I threw it away to the winds from a precipice 
overhanging the picturesque baths of Ems: it lay on my path on my 
return from my ramble, evidently awaiting me, with that yellow grin 
upon its face. I purposely left it behind me at my hotel at Frankfort : 
but a breathless waiter pursued me to the train, caught me as it was just 
starting, and then expected a couple of zwanzigers for his confounded 
probity in restoring to me my spectre. I filled it with stones at Baden- 
Baden, and threw it into the mountain stream; but that torrent would 
not do its office ;—it was so meanly shallow, and persisted upon being so 
maliciously clear. The handkerchief still stared at me accusingly with 
its great red eyes—fascinated me—enthralled me—until I felt that I was 
committing murder, and was compelled to fish it out again, and dry it, 
with commiserative care. By degrees I became conscious that it was a 
near relative of the Bottle Imp, of which no efforts of its unhappy pos- 
sessor could disembarrass himself. So I resigned myself to my destiny. 
I was a haunted man, and was not to be unhaunted. 

The persecution of my three spectres did not end here. I had left 
Paris with the determination of visiting friends at Vienna and Pesth. 
My tormentors would not let me rest until they had persuaded me that 
the Austrian Authorities, just at that period, were outrageously uncivil to 
English wanderers, and that the Austrian dominions were to be avoided. 
I then resolved on Switzerland. But, no! They threw in my way 
unlucky travellers, who’ were evidently morally bribed to inform me, that 
the weather /@ das was disastrous. In fact, they were undoubtedly bent 
upon using their combined influence—the curiosity-imp being, of course, 
by far the most influential—to lure me back to Metz. Iwas not only 
haunted—I was fascinated, magnetized, dragged backwards by a witch- 
spell. One morning I found that all further struggles were impossible. 
My last moral effort at resistance snapped: I was borne away by the 
attractive force of the spell: to Metz I went. 
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Instead of experiencing that nervous thrill of horror, for which I was 
prepared on returning to that city, I felt a most unaccountable glow of 
satisfaction when I again put foot upon its quays,—a feeling evidently not 
natural to me, but inspired by the triumphant ghostly tormentors that 
possessed me. I had long since made up my mind that my fears of the 
police authorities of that sage city had been grossly exaggerated—were, 
in truth, absurd. Removed from the more immediate presence of my 
cats, I had begun to treat my instinctive feline horror as a foolish 
weakness. Was it probable, moreover, that the police gentry, lynx-eyed 
as they are supposed to be, could have recognised the supposed robber in 
my expanse of back ?—for they had scarcely seen more of my person. 
Certainly not. I carefully avoided, however, the hotel that had witnessed 
the return of my pallid face, with its bandana pigtail adornment. ‘The 
next morning I boldly trod the streets of Metz once more—once more I 
joined the throngs upon its sunny quays,—once more I studied all the 
Gothic fantasies of its cathedral. I,determined, it is true, prudently 
to abstain from putting foot into that narrow street which had become 
the scene of my nocturnal adventure. But what was now any determina- 
tion of my own will, in conflict with that of the all-powerful little demon 
of curiosity ? I certainly never meant to go into that street—I believe I 
didn’t—that is, [as 1; but my other “I” did, somehow—the I, that was no 
longer I, but a creature given up to influences independent of itself. No! 
did not go there; but I found myself standing before that narrow door of 
that house of many stories, with my eyes again riveted upon those 
ghostly letters, “8.8. V. P.” The sun was shining brightly; the birds 
were chirping joyously on the house-top; fair muslin curtains trimmed 
with pink gleamed invitingly at the first-floor windows ; pots of gay 
balsams protruded with bright colour from the second-floor windows of 
that delusive Madame Rose, Sage-Femme. The door no longer wore the 
mysterious aspect which it had assumed under the rays of the moonlight ; 
it was a pleasant-looking little door enough. Upon my word, it was 
altogether as charming an old-fashioned French house as any wandering 
artist might have longed to sketch in any quaint French provincial town. 

The letters “8.8. V. P.,” and those inviting bell-handles alone ex- 
ercised their old power of mysterious fascination. My hand was again 
raised as on that disastrous night,—played with the dangling bobbins— 
hesitated! What cause have I now, I argued, for obeying the fascination 
of those letters? Not even that of being fuddled by the moonbeams, as 
before. It was broad daylight. But then it must be remembered, I was 
haunted. The imp of curiosity was at my elbow, pushing up that un- 
willing hand. At one moment, I had positively once more clutched 
Madame Rose’s bobbin ; but this was too much for me, even supernaturally 
possessed as I was. I resisted, struggled, and finally came to a com- 
promise with the little demon. I accepted the bell-wire of “Mademoiselle 
Hortense, Couturiére,” as a moyen terme, The bobbin was pulled. The 
door again flew open, with that same well-known click and self-acting 
jerk. I stood again within that passage. The passage, like the door, 
no longer retained that awfully mysterious air with which the obscurity of 
night had invested it. I walked along that clean stone passage, with its 
fair whitewashed walls, and mounted the winding stone staircase, which 
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by daylight no longer appeared chill and damp, to the first floor, as coolly 
as if I had been at home. The door of ‘Mademoiselle Hortense, Couturiére,” 
was standing open. I walked in. 

Nothing could be trimmer than the trim ante-chamber into which I 
entered, except the trimmer person of Mademoiselle Hortense herself, 
who, as she opened the door of the front-room on hearing my footsteps, 
set before me the trimmest of trim French couturiéres. The jauntiest of 
caps, which displayed the brightest colour without offending the rules of 
the strictest taste, while it removed the individuality of Mademoiselle 
Hortense from the lower rank of grisette, immediately elevated her to 
experienced eyes into the position of the mistress of the establishment. 
The neatest of plain dresses, relieved by the purest simple white cuffs and 
collar, while it set off the plump figure of Mademoiselle Hortense to 
the greatest advantage, evidenced, by the neatness and accuracy of its “ fit,” 
that she was a mistress of her art, and well versed in all the exquisite 
niceties of those mysteries which are the especial province of the French 
couturiere. A bright twinkle of a pair of pretty dark eyes, the ready 
smile of a pair of somewhat full lips, and even the peculiar elevation of a 
little nose, showed at once to a physiognomist (a character for which 
branch of the Fldneur’s art, I had always prided myself upon), that she 
was of agay, although impressionable temperament, a kindly disposition, 
and a compassionate, may be somewhat loving, heart. ‘‘ Would Monsieur 
walk in?—what might be Monsicur’s desire?’ she asked, smiling, with 
that thoroughly unembarrassed grace which most Frenchwomen seem to 
possess, as the most consummate actresses in the world—not that I mean 
to insinuate that they are nothing else than actresses—Heaven forbid! 
Monsieur, of course, walked in,—far more embarrassed than Made- 
moiselle. But a glance around that neat, prettily decorated, though some- 
what theatrically disposed, room soon afforded Monsieur a ready excuse. 
Monsieur was anxious to see the last modes of Mademoiselle (for the 
provincial couturiére is also a modiste), the talent and admirable taste of 
Mademoiselle having already reached the ears of Monsieur, although only 
a brief sojourner in Metz. ‘‘ Monsieur was very kind.” Monsieur was 
returning to his own country, whither he desired to transport an échantillon 
or two of the taste of Mademoiselle. ‘For an amie ?” was inquired with 
the archest of smiles. Monsieur only laid claim to a sister. ‘Monsieur 
of course knew best,” was responded, with an air of provoking doubt, 
which was intended to be flattering. ‘‘ Would Monsieur look around 
the room?” Monsieur was charmed to do so. ‘* Mademoiselle was 
enchanted |” 

“So far into the bowels” of this “land” of adventure had I “ advanced 
without impediment ;” still, I had “ advanced” no way at all in the mis- 
sion which the importunate promptings of my little curiosity-devil had 
induced me to undertake. I was turning over in my brain the most natural 
means of questioning the fair Mademoiselle Hortense as to her second- 
floor neighbour, Madame Rose, ‘‘ Sage-Femme,” without abruptly display- 
ing my real motives, or exciting any suspicions as to my interest in any 
doings or dealings connected with that same obstetric lady, when I 
found that Mademoiselle Hortense had very coolly left me to a survey 
of her gauzy treasures, and was engaged with two other customers in the 
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inner room. They were a ladyand gentleman. The latter stood with his 
back towards me ; the former bent her head, so that her face was at first con- 
cealed; and perhaps I had not bestowed a second glance upon the couple, who 
were now enjoying, in a manner so little flattering to'myself, all the at- 
tention of the fickle Mademoiselle Hortense, had not the position of the 
little group arrested my attention. The gentleman, who was standing, 
held in his hand that of the lady, who, seated in a disconsolate attitude, 
seemed, by the agitated movements of her head and shoulders, to be 
weeping bitterly. At a table by their side stood Mademoiselle Hortense, 
seemingly employed in endeavouring to attract the attention of the couple 
to a variety of black stuffs and trimmings, which she lifted alluringly 
with one hand, while with the other she was wiping the corner of her 
eyes, with an unmistakeably rueful and compassionate expression of visage. 
The gentleman and lady were attired in deep mourning. Decorum im- 
mediately whispered that [ ought to turn away my head; but there was 
that impertinent little devil of curiosity still ever at my elbow, and its 
influence riveted my gaze upon the group. Perhaps, after all, decorum, 
which has always asserted an imperious sway over my actions—my friends 
may believe it or not, the fact is a fact—would have struggled with the 
imp, and actually mastered him under the circumstances. But the 
slightest of slight incidents occurred—as tiresome little causes will intrude, 
in mundane affairs, to produce more or less great effects—to give the little 
devil the mastery. In truth, somehow or other, it almost always manages 
to get the upper hand of better influences. There came a knock at the 
outer door of the apartment—a sharp knuckle knock! The lady started, 
and raised her head. And a beautiful young face it was !—but, oh! how 
pale, as if from recent illness or deep sorrow, or both causes combined ! 
Do what I would, I could not turn away my eyes! Still less, when the 
gentleman, startled by the same sound, turned abruptly, and displayed a 
visage which appeared not unknown to me—it must be the same! yes! 
it was the same handsome, dark, pale face that I had once seen before, 
looking almost spectral in the moonbeams—it was that of my second 
assailant in my night of adventure—of the man who had heaped so many 
unmerited terms of objurgation on my poor innocent head. It was a 
striking and unmistakeable face. If I had not been convinced imme- 
diately, the ‘‘ hit him again” feeling, which once more darted over me 
instinctively, would have assured me of the truth of my memory. The 
observation—the recognition—the impulse,—were the feelings of an in- 
stant: before I had reasoned upon them, another female personage had 
pushed open the outer door and entered. This was a tall, portly middle- 
aged female, rejoicing in a rubicund good-tempered face, a great develop- 
ment of pectoral embonpoint, and a flaunting cap of the brightest cherry- 
coloured ribbons, that gave her the look of an over-jolly fire-sprite in a 
pantomime. “Bon jour, Madame Rose,” said the sprightly little couturiére, 
who had advanced at the knuckle summbdns into the front room, with the 
ready smile, already chasing the late commiserative look. That, then, was 
the delusive Madame Rose!—that was the portly form, the dusky ex- 
uberance of which had been dimly revealed to me on that disastrous 
night !—that was the enemy, who had overwhelmed me with that 
mysterious living burthen, in recompense for all my well-meant and 
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complaisant civilities! My adversaries were charging down upon me 
in force! While these thoughts were rapidly passing through my brain, 
Madame Rose had asked mysteriously,—*‘ Are they here ?”—though why 
she should have been so mysterious, under the circumstances, was not 
afterwards to be accounted for, except upon the supposition, that her 
manner had grown habitually mysterious from long exercise of functions, 
only too often mysterious in their nature—and Mademoiselle Hortense 
had answered, with a return of the rueful expression, “ Yes, there they are, 
poor things! Go to them, neighbour: it may comfort them to talk to 
you.” Madame Rose had launched her three-decker, with all its 
flags flying, into the next room: and Mademoiselle Hortense had closed 
the door upon the inner group, as if now again aware of my presence, 
and determined to thwart me, or rather my tormenting little imp, by this 
proceeding. 
Of course, unaided, I could not be expected, in my own individual 
person, to be any match for Mademoiselle Hortense, Couturiére, were 
she inclined to baffle me in any attempt to unravel the mysteries of Ad- 
venture I. What man ever is, ever was, ever will be a match in finesse 
for a woman—and that woman a Frenchwoman too? Besides, I have 
always found myself too weak in guile to gain any ends by diplomatic 
tact. A straight-ahead-going natural disposition—some call it simple— 
some call it running amuck—has always stood painfully in my way. 
True! I was now possessed of a devil: and the I, that was no longer I, 
might give me a chance—a doubtful one! for a Frenchwoman, born in 
Jinesse, bred in ruse, and fostered in artifice, might prove a match for any 
devil, great or small. So I gave myself up from that moment entirely 
to the promptings of my imp. Mademoiselle Hortense was now again 
all fascinating smiles. Spite of the blinding battery thus cruelly poured 
in upon me, I advanced boldly in my attack upon Mademoiselle Hortense’s 
discretion. What efforts of demon-prompted strategy might I not have 
spared myself! What a fool I was! ‘The slightest exercise of long- 
earned experience might have suggested to me at once, that one of the 
most powerful elements in the character of the French female, particularly 
in the class of Mademoiselle Hortense, was that love of chattermg upon 
the affairs of one’s neighbours which revels in a good “ cancan.” Upon 
a very vague allusion to the group I had just seen, and the arrival of 
Madame Rose, I found my fair coutwriére, in the intervals of her display 
of her prettiest gravures de modes, and her own attractive wares,—for ‘les 
affaires avant tout,” is a maxim never forgotten by her species—perfectly 
willing to tell me all she knew about her customers. In the midst of a 
volley of sighs, and then of cheery smiles, and then of sighs again,—to say 
nothing of a compassionate tear or two wiped off with more smiles— 
Mademoiselle Hortense told me a history which, were I to give it with 
all its interjectional exclamations, all its “‘ Mon Dieus,” and all its episo- 
dical and voluble discussions upon Ja mode in general, and her own modes 
in particular, would have filled a fair volume. The pith of it was as 
follows :— 
An old widowed and childless lady, the Countess de B (I am 
obliged to have recourse to the obnoxious use of initials, most of the 
personages concerned in the story being still living), was a resident of 
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Metz, her legitimist principles rendering a sojourn in Paris, so near the 
court of the detested Citizen-King, in the highest degree distasteful to 
her. She was possessed of a very large fortune, and had three nephews. 
The Count Oscar de C , the Count Alphonse de C——, sons of two 
brothers, and the Count Louis de M , the son of a beloved sister—the 
latter being the gentleman whom I had just seen in the inner room of 
Mademoiselle Hortense—my frantic assailant No. 2 of my Adventure 
No. 1! The Count Louis had always been a sickly boy, never expected 
to reach the years of manhood. The Count Alphonse was of a morose, 
ungenial, and almost savageedisposition; and yet, although the Count Oscar 
was possessed of those bland, winning, and smoothly seductive manners, 
which rendered him a general favourite, it was generally supposed that the 
vast property of the old lady would be eventually divided between these 
two latter nephews. ‘To the surprise of every body, to the disgust of the 
other collateral heirs, at all events of Alphonse, who never spared an 
opportunity of expressing his disappointment and spleen upon the 
subject, Louis grew in strength of body, and in favour with his old aunt, 
as he grew in years. A diversion in the acknowledged preference of the old 
lady for the young Louis had been effected by the discovery that he had 
bestowed his affections upon a beautiful girl of humble birth, the orphan 
daughter of a musician. The knowledge of the probability of a 
mésalliance of this distressing nature had been carefully conveyed to the 
ears of the now bed-ridden old Countess by Alphonse. The wrath of 
the old Legitimist lady was as strongly expressed as her family pride was 
wounded. Louis was ordered to leave Metz, upon pain of being dis- 
inherited. He departed in despair, trusting to time and supplications 
by letter to his aunt, to modify her first angry feelings. But a secret 
marriage had already taken place; and the musician’s daughter was 
already the wedded wife of the Count Louis de M The time 
approached when the young Countess was to bear her husband a child. 
Alone, unprotected, her marriage unacknowledged, exposed to scorn and 
shame in her husband’s absenee, she took refuge in the house of Madame 
Rose. Letters were despatched to Count Louis, urging his secret return 
to Metz; his arrival had been already announced by himself, when the 
fearful news reached the poor young wife of his illness in» Paris—his 
danger—his death! Under these afflicting cireumstances, it would appear 
that a discovery of the clandestine marriage had been made by one of the 
cousin heirs; for anonymous letters reached the wretched Countess, now 
denying her legitimate marriage, now in strange contradiction, calling on 
her to renounce all her rights to the title of Countess de M , now 
threatening that her child, as yet unborn—the “ little bastard,” it was called 
—should be torn from her, rather than ever be allowed to assert a right to 
a share in the heritage of the family. Under these accumulated blows of 
fortune, the wretched young Countess may have been said to have lived 
only for her “babe unborn.” But an unexpected bliss was in store for 
her. A letter reached her in her husband’s own hand! He had been 
given over, but was not dead. As soon as his weak state permitted him, 
he would be in Metz. Spite of his aunt, spite of her threats of dis- 
inheritance—spite of all, he would claim her openly as his wife, and 
recognise his child. He arrived, in secret, embraced his wife, and awaited 
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the hour that should see her safely through her time of trouble. But 
with the joy of reunion to his beloved, prudential motives again un- 
fortunately arose in his mind. He resolved to convey away his child when 
born, conceal it, and trust to time and natural tenderness to change the 
angry feelings of his aunt. He had arrived only at the door of Madame 
Rose to see his child carried off by the ravishers, whose anonymous threats 
had terrified his* poor wife. Unable to come upon their track, he had 
rushed to his aunt, confessed his marriage, told his tale of despair, and 
openly accused his cousin Alphonse, whose enmity to himself and envy of 
his prospects had been always openly avowed. Enraptured at the re- 
storation of that favourite nephew whom she had mourned as dead, the 
old lady had pardoned all. The strictest investigation had taken place, 
relative to the abduction of the child; but the Count Alphonse, who was 
more than strongly suspected, had fallen in a duel, excited by a quarrel 
on political opinions with an officer in garrison, at Metz, the very morning 
following that event. All trace of the child was lost; the secret of its 
bestowal seemed to have died with the man who was generally accused of 
having made off with the possible heir of his cousin Louis, while yet in 
ignorance of the young man’s existence, and supposed by some to have 
made away with it. Count Oscar had aided in the search, with a zeal that 
did him universal credit. But all had been in vain; and Louis and his 
young wife, reconciled to his aunt, with every prospect of fortune before 
them, now mourned disconsolate the unhappy fate of their first-born. 
The mixture of feelings with which I had listened to the episode-over- 
laden, and diffuse, but perfectly circumstantial tale of Mademoiselle 
Hortense, might have awakened the attention of any one less absorbed in 
the pathos of her own eloquence than the fair Couturiére. It was clear 
to my conscience-stricken mind that I had unwittingly, and as yet I 
scarce knew how, aided in the foul schemes of the baby-snatchers. What 
could Ido? Confess all? But would the confession assist now in the 
slightest degree in the discovery of the child, if still living? I could 
tell no more than was already known. I had not seen the face of 
either of the ravishers. I had no new evidence to give. All these 
thoughts were galloping in the wildest Der Freischutz phantom-hunt 
confusion through my troubled head; and I was vainly cursing internally 
that malicious imp of curiosity, which had plunged me into this fresh 
moral dilemma; whilst Mademoiselle Hortense was still, in intervals of 
business, continuing to indulge in episodical ramblings concerning Count 
Louis and his virtues, and the young Countess and her virtues, and 
Count Oscar their cousin and his virtues, and even concerning a certain 
Monsieur Larive, who appeared to be the valet and factotum of Count 
Oscar, and his still greater virtues, in a strain which, spite of my 
troubled state of mind, forced upon me the conviction that the said Larive 
could be no other than the devoted admirer, and probably accepted lover 
of Mademoiselle Hortense herself. I believe I was endeavouring to recover 
myself from my confusion of intellect and natural emotion by a little 
innocent Jadinage upon this tender and delicate subject, when the inner 
door opened, and Count Louis and his delicate wife re-appeared, with 
Madame Rose. Mademoiselle Hortense gave me one of those rapid signs 
of intelligence, so peculiar to sprightly Frenchwomen, to affect ignorance 
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of her late communication, and advanced to meet her customers. I re- 
mained half hidden behind a mass of robes, hung upon a stand of many 
branches. 

What words still passed hetween the young mourning couple and 
Mademoiselle Hortense I could not now recollect. The bewilderment of my 
mind, occasioned by the struggle with myself as to the best course to 
pursue, made all sounds indistinct to my ears, and almost made every 
object swim before my eyes-—I must have even been unconscious of a 
summons from Mademoiselle Hortense’s bobbin below, and her response ; 
for I was almost startled as a fresh personage entered the room. He was 
a tall, fair, well-looking young fellow, with the blandest of bland smiles 
upon his lips. The next words uttered told me who he was. 

“Qscar,’ said Count Louis, hastening to grasp his hand, “ what 
news? Any discovery? Are you on the trace ?” 

** All has been vain,” replied his cousin, pressing, with pitying affec- 
tion, the proffered hand. ‘Our last effort has failed! I fear we must 
renounce the faintest hope for ever !” 

The young Countess fell upon her husband’s neck with a sob. 

Whatever | might do afterwards, I could not, I agreed, remain a wit- 
ness to a scene of family distress. I made a sign to Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense that I would return, and was about to cross the room to the door, 
with a bow to the strangers en passant, when my feet seemed riveted to 
the spot by the next words spoken. 

“Had you been able to discover the miscreant whom you saw, you 
say, deliver the child into the hands of my ill-fated but too cruel cousin, 
—Alas! I cannot doubt him to have been the instigator,” said Count 
Oscar,—‘ there might be still a chance.” 

A cold sweat seemed suddenly to burst forth upon my forehead, on 
hearing this denunciation of myself. I instinctively pulled out my hand- 
kerchief to wipe away the clammy moisture. My hand was suddenly 
arrested—Mademoiselle Hortense had seized it. She must beg Monsieur’s 
pardon, she exclaimed, in agitation;—but how did Monsieur become 
possessed of that handkerchief ?—I looked at it. It was my phantom 
bandana. Again it had maliciously contrived to insinuate itself into my 
unlucky pocket ! ‘ That handkerchief,” Iexclaimed? Yes, that handker- 
chief! Mademoiselle Hortense could swear it was the same she had 
given as a love-token to Monsieur Larive, Count Oscar’s valet. Yes! it 
was the same—she could swear to it! There were the entwined hearts 
upon it, embroidered by her own hand! And so there were! How did 
Monsieur happen to have it ? 

The moment was critical! In as few words as I could muster in my 
confusion, I avowed how I had been an unwilling accomplice in the 
scene of baby-snatching,—how the handkerchief had been used to garotte 
my poor innocent self, and how it had remained about my neck. The 
scene of varied emotions and confusion which ensued soon outdid my 
own. : 

*Larive! your confidential vale-—the owner of that’ handkerchief 
exclaimed Count Louis, turning upon his cousin. ‘ How comes he in- 
volved in this ?” 
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“TI cannot comprehend—I am lost in amazement—I—I,” stammered 
Count Oscar, now as pale as death, and hurrying to the door. 

But Louis flung himself before it. 

“You shall not stir,” he shouted, “ until this mystery be solved !” 

Count Oscar sank upon a chair. 

“Where is the fellow? Below, probably, with the horses ! Summon him ! 
Mademoiselle Hortense,” cried the agitated young husband. But 
Mademoiselle had gone off into a fit of hysterics. ‘‘ May I rely on you, 
sir,” he continued, turning to me, “ to see after this man, while I here 
guard my cousin ?” 

I complied. Larive was at the door with the horses: and, with 
machiavelic caution, I begged him to come up stairs to his master. A 
gamin was quickly found to hold the horses; and the unsuspecting 
Monsieur Larive followed me tothe apartment of Mademoiselle Hortense 
with jaunty step. The jauntiness of the spruce valet quickly forsook him, 
however, as he entered the room. The prostrate state of his master gave 
him an uneasy pang. The sharp examination of Count Louis drove all 
the blood from his lips. My asseverations made his legs quiver beneath 
him: and when his accusing yellow bandana, with its blood-red 
demoniacal eyes, was flourished in his face, he sank upon his knees and 
confessed all. 

Count Alphonse had been wholly guiltless of the abduction. Larive 
had been bribed by his master, Count Oscar, to carry off the child. He 
had written the anonymous letters under the dictation of his master, who 
had learned through him the marriage of his cousin. It had been in- 
tended that he should ascend, in disguise, to Madame Rose’s apartment, 
and lure her out on some pretext, while his master carried off the babe ; 
but the plan had been prevented by the entrance of a stranger into the 
house—my unlucky self. This stranger was judged by his master to be 
a friend of the young Countess, engaged to bear away the child to a place 
of safety, on account of the menaces she had received. His exit from 
the house had been watched—he had been attacked—I only too well 
knew how—and the child torn from him. It was only the next morning 
his master had learned that Count Louis was still living, and that his 
wicked plot became without any immediate result. 

It now grew painful to me, in the highest degree, to remain a witness 
to the scene that necessarily would ensue between the cousins—to say 
nothing of the episodical convulsions of Mademoiselle Hortense, and the 
repentant anguish of Monsieur Larive. After giving my card to 
Count Louis, and my promise not to leave Metz until the result of the 
discovery of Count Oscar’s treachery should be decided, I left the room 
—the house. 

The next day, on a visit of Count Louis at my Hotel, I learned that 
the information as to the spot to which the child had been conveyed, 
had been easily wrung from the detected valet, and the babe restored to 
its parents’ arms. To avoid the shame that would fall upon the family, 
Count Oscar had been allowed to leave the country, unpunished further 
than by the loss of his expected inheritance, although greatly suspected 
of having instigated the duel, that had terminated so fatally for his cousin 
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Alphonse, in order to have the chance of ridding himself of a further 
rival in fortune. 

I became a staunch friend with Count Louis de M (who, absurdly 
enough, called me the saviour of his child), kissed the hand of his pretty 
wife, and was honoured with several. interviews of the bed-ridden old 
Countess. They could all now afford to laugh at my perplexing adven- 
tures ; but in spite of their happy termination, I don’t think I shall have 
= ioe on any future occasion, to obey the summons of 
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No. 1.—Witiram Howarp RvssEtt. 


Iris not unnatural to suppose that the countless readers of the daily papers 
should indulge in a strong wish to know something of the biography and 
character of those men by whom their minds are informed, and their 
tastes to a great extent directed; and although from the natural formation 
of the English character and constitution, those articles upon which the 
greatest amount of faith is pinned are and will continue to be published 
anonymously, much veracious information leaks out in clubs and literary 
cdteries, and through such media is filtered and disseminated among the 
general public. Rumours; no matter how unsatisfactory or groundless, on 
these subjects are continually promulgated, and received with avidity ; and 
no article which creates any sensation is read without its being fathered on 
some well-known man, however irresponsible be may really be for its 
authorship. 

It has always been remarked, that, by the Times newspaper especially, 
the anonymous system is most rigidly preserved, not as regards the non- 
publication of the names of its contributors, for that of course was a sine 
qua non ; but as regards the ultimate non-recognition of those names when 
their connexion with the journal was patent to the world. Several of the 
most valuable contributors to’ the Times have died, and their names have 
been recorded in a special obituary notice, without one line of their con- 
nexion with the newspaper—that but slightly alluded to their talents ; 
while with one exception, we cannot call to mind a case in which any 
living author ‘has been freely recognised by them as a member of their 
staff. This is probably done with a view to impress the public with 
the feeling that the excellence of the journal consists not so much in the 
ability of each contributor, as in that wonderful gathering of intellect 
known as “the Times,” and which gathering does and will exist, despite 
the defaleation or death of any particular member. 

We have said “ with one exception.” The letters which appeared at 
stated intervals in the Zimes from their Special Correspondent in the 
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Crimea, obtained such an extraordinary popularity, and had such a wide- 
spread influence over the minds of the community at large, that, after 
every provincial newspaper had passed laudatory comments upon them, 
and published the name of their author, the magnates of Printing House 
Square condescended to patronise one of their own staff, and to devote 
passages in several of their leading articles to Mr. Russell’s praise. It is 
not, however, of such notice as this that Mr. Russell must feel specially 
proud; he has far higher subject of self-gratulation. . He has the proud 
consciousness of having done his duty boldly and impartially, without fear 
of that tremendous opposition which he knew would inevitably ensue. He 
has had the satisfaction of having done honour to his craft, and having 
raised the profession of journalism in the eyes of the world: going out 
with the Expedition a comparatively unknown man, he has returned with a 
name which has been echoed through the length and breadth of Great 
Britain,—a name which has been known as a household word, as well in 
the lowest as in the highest places in the land,—a name which will be 
known to posterity as that of a writer endowed with the most brilliant 
powers of description,—a man who raised himself to the highest place in 
his profession,—an excellent companion and a kind friend. 

It will perhaps be a matter of surprise if not of annoyance to our Irish 
brethren, to learn that Mr. Russell is descended from an English family, 
who settled in the county of Limerick in the reign of Richard the 
Second, and who continued good burgesses, occasionally taking part as 
Roman Catholics in the religious squabbles of the time, until the reign of 
William the Third, when they received a small grant of land from that 
monarch. The great-grandfather of the subject of our sketch was Mayor 
of Limerick, whose son, settling in Dublin, married Miss Johnson,—one of 
the “‘noble Johnsons” of Cork, and continued in prosperous circum- 
stances until 1798—the year of the rebellion, when he sustained a 
severe blow by the burning of his mills and other property during the 
disturbances. In the year 1798, was born John Russell, the father of 
the Crimean historian, who, being originally intended for the Church, 
received a College education, but was eventually bound apprentice to 
Alderman West, a celebrated goldsmith in Dublin, and proprietor of some 
of the Wicklow mines. Very shortly afterwards Mr. John Russell 
married Miss Kelly, daughter of Mr. John Kelly, of Castle Kelly, who 
was well known to all the sporting men in the neighbourhood of Dublin as 
the proprietor of the County Dublin hounds, and who afterwards 
was the master of the Mount Rath hounds. Their eldest son, WILLIAM 
Howarp RussE.L, the subject of this memoir, was born in the year 
1821,—the year when that great, good, and glorious monarch George the 
Fourth did the sister kingdom the honour of a visit,—and of all their 
children he alone survives. His brother John died at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in the year 1848 ; and his brother Frederick died in Germany, 
also while pursuing his studies. Our‘ hero, fortunately for England and 
himself, had the gift of a strong constitution. He was originally sent by 
his grandfather to Geoghegan’s, in Hume-street, Dublin,—at that time a 
celebrated school ; and was entered at Trinity College in the year 1838, 
being at that time entirely dependent on his own resources, with the 
exception of such aid as he received from the Bishop of Meath, to whom 
his father’s sister was married 
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At Trinity College his life passed away quietly enough for three years, 
until 1841, when the spirit whose presence was to ruffle the quiet of his 
scholastic existence appeared in the person of Mr. Robert Russell, a 
member of his family who had long been connected with the Times, and 
who had come over to Ireland to manage the compilation and forwarding 
of the Irish election intelligence for that journal. At this time our hero 
was hard at work, reading for a scholarship ; but when his kinsman came 
to him, and, asking if he would like to make a little money, proposed to 
him to write the report of the Longford election, he jumped at once at 
the offer. He knew something of short-hand from his practice of taking 
notes at lectures ; so to Longford he went, and wrote an excellent account 
of the election proceedings, to which in particular, with a running comment 
on priestly intimidation in general, the Times devoted a leading article. 
He attended several other meetings, and at length on a special occasion 
brought over his own notes to London, and saw the principal proprietors 
of the Times, who were very kind to him, and gave him every encourage- 
ment. At the end of the following year he quitted Trinity College and 
came to London, with a view of getting a place in the Reporters’ Gallery, 
but being as yet scarcely proficient in short-hand writing, he was advised 
by his uncle to go to Cambridge for a short time. Thither accordingly 
he went, and while there still added to his means of support by literary 
work, contributing to various periodicals, and among others to the 
“Sporting Magazine,” being, like most of his countrymen, well up in mat- 
ters pertaining to the field and rural life. While at Cambridge he heard 
of a vacancy in the situation of Mathematical Master at the Kensington 
Grammar School, made his application, and obtained the appointment. 

It may well be imagined that a person of Mr. Russell’s temperament 
could not be very well satisfied with mere scholastic drudgery’; nor can it 
be wondered at, that, having once tasted the Times’ blood, he should be 
anxious to renew his connexion with the Thunderer. Accordingly, when, 
in 1845, the O’Connell monster meetings commenced in Ireland, we find 
him applying to the Printing House Square authorities through Robert 
Russell, and being sent by them to attend those meetings, and write the 
descriptive portions of them, the ipsissima verba being furnished by the 
usual short-hand writers. The occurrences at and after one of these 
meetings deserve special notice. It was at Loughrea. The political dinner 
following the meeting was not over until one in the morning, and Mr. 
Russell had sat up all night copying out his notes, having previously en- 
gaged a chaise and four to be ready at six A.M., toconvey him to meet the 
Galway mail at Ballinasloe, by which he was to forward his parcel to 
Dublin, en route for London. At half-past seven appeared in front of 
the hotel a dilapidated outside car, drawn by one miserable-looking horse, 
and this was declared to be the only conveyance that the resources of the 
establishment would admit of. Remonstrance was in vain ; the landlord’s 
calm avowal of ‘‘ the divil a thing else was there,” stopped all argument ; 
and all Mr. Russell could do was despairingly to submit, to make the 
best of it, and to offer the driver a sovereign if he arrived in time. On 
accordingly they drove, and a smart shower of rain coming on Mr. 
Russell had the pleasure of getting wet through, and of feeling his notes, 
about which he had taken so much trouble, gradually becoming a mass of 
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damp pulp in his pocket. As the car reached the top of Ballinasloe hill, 
he saw the mail coach driving out at the other end of the town, and 
after proceeding a little farther the tire of the wheel came off, and the 
car itself became a perfect wreck. Determined, however, not to despair, 
he hired a postchaise and reached Athlone, where he heard that the mail 
was at least two hours ahead of him ; and he was about to give up the 
attempt to catch it in despair, when a mighty halloo rent the air, and up 
drove the mighty Dan himself, in a chaise and four, with outriders. He 
immediately recognised the unlucky Correspondent of the Times, and at 
once offered him a seat in his carriage, using every endeavour to catch 
the mail, until within thirty miles of Dublin, when the chase being 
hopeless they gave up, and Mr. Russell accompanied the Liberator to his 
house. 

By this time Mr. Russell had received a permanent engagement on the 
Times, and soon after received a letter, requesting him to meet Mr. 
Campbell Foster, the celebrated ‘‘Zimes’ Commissioner,” certain of whose 
statements regarding the O’Connell property had been impugned by the 
family. Mr. Russell was instructed to go over the O’Connell property, 
and to write a plain statement of all he saw concerning it ;—at the time 
he was courting his present wife,a relation of Mr. Burroughes, a well-known 
member of the Irish Parliament. Mr. Russell’s accounts corroborated those 
of Mr. Foster ; and for his plain-speaking and veracity, he had the honour 
of being roundly abused by the great Liberator in public. When the 
celebrated O’Connell State-trials came on, Mr. Russell was employed as 
reporter for the Times, and brought over to London the despatch containing 
the verdict in the matter. Such was the anxiety evinced in the matter, 
that, there being no submarine telegraph in those days, the Times’ pro- 
prietors had retained one of the swiftest steamers on the station, the 
“Tron Duke,” at an expense of £100 a day; and the verdict, which was 
given after twelve o'clock on Saturday night, was published in the Times 
early on Monday morning. 

About this time our hero heard from his kinsman Robert Russell—whose 
interest in him was constantly manifested—that the Daily News was about 
to be started by Mr. Charles Dickens, and that an engagement with a 
very high salary was open to him. Being contemplating matrimony at 
the time, he accepted it, contrary to the advice of his patrons on the Times, 
who expressed themselves strongly as to the ephemeral nature of the new 
journal, and deplored the loss of his services. On his arrival in London, 
he found that he was too late, and that every post on the Daily News 
was filled. Accordingly, having entered his name at the Middle Temple, 
he entered into an engagement with the proprietors of the Morning 
Chronicle, at a salary of ten guineas a week ;—this was in the year 1845. 
During the following year, on the 16th September of which he was 
married, he was sent by the Chronicle to inquire into the distress caused 
by the spreading of the potato disease in Ireland, and while thus en- 
gaged had a narrow escape of being killed, being shot at near Tulla, in 
the County Kerry, in mistake for a Government agent. 

In the year 1847, he commenced his duties as parliamentary reporter 
for ithe Chronicle, but being taken ill, was compelled to go away on leave 
of absence to Ireland, and while there, received a peremptory letter com- 
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manding his immediate return. He came back accordingly, and saw the 
proprietors ; but a satisfactory result not being arrived at, he again applied 
to the Times, and was immediately re-engaged. For that journal he 
attended the Smith O’Brien State-trials at Clonmel, and accompanied the 
Queen in her visit to Ireland. From that time he has been constantly 
engaged on the leading journal, and to his pen the public were indebted 
for the account of the sailing of the first experimental squadron, 
Louis Napoleon’s review at Cherbourg, the trial trips of our most cele- 
brated steamers, and many other nautical matters, for the narration of 
which his early experience with his relation Admiral Johnson of the 
“Semiramis” aptly qualified him. His also were the descriptions of the 
great Kossuth demonstrations ; and he accompanied the Queen in her visits 
to Belgium and Scotland, duly chronicling the royal movements for the 
edification of the Times’ readers. 

At length, when the Crimean expedition was finally resolved on, he was 
requested by the proprietors of the Times to accompany the Guards to the 
East, and he consented. Attaching himself to the Light Division, he 
was among the first at Malta, Gallipoli, and Varna ; left Malta with the first 
batch of troops, and lived in camp with the Light Division in Bulgaria. 
The second Division being then first under orders for the Crimea, he 
accompanied it, and was present with it during part of the battle of the 
Alma. Driven out of the village of Bouljanek, a shell fell through the 
roof of the cottage where he was located; he rode over to the staff of the 
Light Division during the attack, losing all his luggage in the transit, 
except one single bag of maccaroni. On arriving at the Alma, his horse 
being done up, he bought a pony from Captain Nolan, but at the close of 
the day, after the charge of the Guards, this pony’s leg was broken by a 
shot ; and its luckless rider wandered disconsolately on, carrying the bridle 
and saddle on his head, until he fell in with an artilleryman, named Laffon, 
a servant of Sir John Burgoyne, from whom he purchased a small Cossack 
horse. Being without tent or provision, he luckily fell in with some 
Commissariat officers, from whom he procured a raw beefsteak ; and that 
spirit-stirring account of the battle of the Alma was written out in the 
midst of the battle-field, on a plank supported by barrels, on which were 
seated Captain McIntyre, of the Engineers, and other officers. After 
transcribing his notes, he rode down to the seaside to deliver his letter, 
but on the way was seized with violent vomiting, and was compelled to 
take shelter in a tent, in which was Mr. Kinglake, the author of “‘ Eothen.” 
On the night of the 24th September Mr. Russell arrived at the Katscha ; 
but in crossing the stream his pony again gave up. He was compelled to 
purchase a third horse from the Commissariat, and eventually bivouacked 
in a house with Mr. Romaine, the Judge Advocate, Mr. Chetwood of the 
8th Hussars, and Mr. Kinglake. The next morning, while riding his horse 
to water, he fell from the saddle from sheer exhaustion, and on being 
examined by Dr. Alexander was declared to be suffering from violent 
fever, and was placed in Sir John Hall’s cart; there he was taken care of, 
and received proper medical assistance. 

On his recovery he first went to Balaklava, and then moved up to Lord 
Raglan’s camp before Sebastopol. He was present in advance of the head-~ 
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quarters at the Light Cavalry charge at Balaklava; was on the field at the 
battle of Inkermann, and had his tent blown down in the tremendous storm 
of the 14th November, which so shortly followed that victory. Early in 
December, Mr. Russell, having no clothes, except an old rifleman’s jacket, 
a pair of leather breeches, a waterproof coat, and a pair of jack boots.— 
his servant having run away from him, and he being generally miserable, 
went to Constantinople, to procure a hut, stove, and other necessaries ; and 
it was during the time of his absence that the strongest abuse of Lord 
Raglan appeared in the Times. He lived in Balaklava until early in the 
spring, when having received proper clothes, and atent from England, he 
returned to head-quarters, and placed himself in the rear of Cathcart’s 
Hill, where he remained until the end of the siege. Towards the latter 
portion of the siege, when the long-range guns were brought into play by 
the Russians, Mr. Russell’s tent was actually under fire; indeed, in one 
week, eleven shots fell within a radius of twenty-five yards from the hut. 

In June Mr. Russell started with the Kertch expedition, and returned 
just in time to find Mr. Stowe, a fellow of Oriel, who had been doing his 
duties during his temporary absence, dying in his hut. After Mr. 
Stowe’s death, Mr. Russell himself was seized with illness, but hearing 
that his wife was coming out to Constantinople he started to meet her. 
On his arrival he was struck down by the fever, and remained ill for some 
time at Constantinople. Atlength, having recovered, he sent Mrs. Russell 
home, returned to the Crimea, was present at the battle of the Tchernaya ; 
was present at the final attack on the 8th September; attended the expedition 
to Kertch; and finally, returned with the bulk of the army to England. 

It had been previously arranged that he should proceed direct from 
the Crimea to Moscow ; but many obstacles were laid by the Russian 
Government, and the idea was abandoned. 

Since then Mr. Russell has attended the Coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander at Moscow, and those brilliant articles descriptive of the 
event, which appeared in the “ Zimes,” were from his pen. 

Such is a brief sketch of the principal events in the life of our cleverest 
and most popular journalist, whose claim to a foremost place in the rank 
of “ Men of Mark” no writer will deny. This statement necessarily 
treats only of his literary and public life: of his kindheartedness, 
bonhommie, and general social qualities, the writer, who enjoys his 
friendship, though he willingly would, has no right to make mention. 
Suffice it to say, that, for a man who has been placed in his trying position, 
and who has thoroughly and impartially performed a most critical duty, 
no one has firmer friends or fewer enemies. 


Epuunp Yates. 






















































THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 


BY LEWIS CARROLL. 








See! there are tears upon her face,— 
Tears newly shed, and scarcely dried : 
Close, in an agonized embrace, 
She clasps the infant at her side. 


Peace dwells in those soft-lidded eyes, 
And parted lips that faintly smile ;— 

Peace, the foretaste of Paradise, 

In heart too young for care or guile. 
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No peace that mother’s features wear ; 
But quivering lip, and knotted brow, 
And broken mutterings, all declare 
The fearful dream that haunts her now. 


The storm-wind, rushing through the sky, 
Wails from the depths of cloudy space ; 
Shrill piercing as the seaman’s cry 
, When death and he are face to face. 


Familiar tones are in the gale, 
They ring upon her startled ear, 
And quick and low she pants the tale 
That tells of agony and fear : 


** Still that phantom-ship is nigh,— 
With a vexed and life-like motion, 
All beneath an angry sky, 
Rocking on an angry ocean. 


“Round the straining mast and shrouds 
Throng the spirits of the storm ; 

Darkly seen through driving clouds, 
Bends each gaunt and ghastly form. 


“See! the good ship yields at last! 
Dumbly yields, and fights no more ; 
Driving in the frantic blast, 
Headlong to the fatal shore. 


‘“ Hark! I hear her battered side, 
With a low and sullen shock, 

Dashed amid the foaming tide, 
Full upon a sunken rock. 





‘* His face shines out against the sky, 
Like a ghost, so cold and white ; 
With a dead despairing eye 
Peering through the gathered night. 






“Ts he watching through the dark, 
Where a mocking ghostly hand 

Points, a faint and feeble spark, 

Glimmering from the distant land ? 
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** Sees he, in that hour of dread, 

Hearth and home, and wife and child ? 
Loved ones who, in summers fled, 

Clung to him, and wept and smiled ? 


“* Reeling sinks the fated bark 

To her tomb beneath the wave ; 
Must he perish in the dark— 

Not a hand stretched out to save ? 


** See the spirits how they crowd ! 
Watching death with eyes that burn ! 

Waves rush in” she shrieks aloud 
Ere her waking sense return. 





The storm is gone : the skies are clear ; 
Hush’d is that bitter cry of pain : 
The only sound that meets her ear 
The heaving of the sullen main. 


For heaviness may ’dure a night, 
But joy shall come with break of day ; 
She shudders with a strange delight ;— 
The fearful dream is pass’d away. 


She wakes ; the grey dawn streaks the dark ; 
With early songs the copses ring ; 

Far off she hears the watch-dog bark, 
A joyful bark of welcoming ! 








A FACT. 


Printep Acts of Parliament are, as most of our readers are probably aware, sold 
at the rate of three-half pence a sheet. A solicitor of our acquaintance wishing, 
the other day, to ascertain some point in the law of copyright, sent his clerk to 
purchase the act upon the subject. On his return, the clerk told his master, 
“There are two copyright acts, sir; one is 44d., and the other 6d. ; I thought you'd 
like the best, so bought the sixpenny one!” 
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PASSAGES FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF ALUMNUS ARDENS,. 
At THE UNIVERSITY OF DUMMERJUNGEN. 


BY MAURICE DAVIES. 





Il.—OxLp Sam; or a Nienut’s PIGEONING. 


oor old Sam! | 
wonder, if anybody had 
said to thee, “ Who 
gave thee this name ?” 
what thy reply would 
have been. Certainly 
not, “ My godfathers 
and godmothers, in 
my baptism ;” for 
those unsophisticated 
individuals (peace to 
their ashes!) did but 
garnish thy heathen 
title of Gilliflower with 
the humble Christian 
adjunct of John; nor 
do I believe has the 
remotest tradition of 
thy childhood thrown 
any light on the origin 
of this cognomen: yet 
certain it is, that, from 
the earliest authentic 
records, it hath at- 
tached to thee; like 
Stonehenge, or the Great Pyramid, its origin is questionable, but its 
existence is a stumper. 

However, not to enter into a disquisition on the name of our hero, 
which will do as well as any other for him; but having merely paused 
to notice the singularity of such a title attaching to a man without any 
assignable reason, let us go on to view our friend physically and intellec- 
tually, and then I think we shall find that his singularity was not only 
nominal, but real, and followed him under whatever aspect you regarded 
him. 

Physically, Sam was made up of six-feet-two, as remarkable human 
perpendicularity as you ever beheld. His face, begirt with a beard invincible 
to tonsorial art, was the very beaw-ideal of simpletonianism, and baffles des- 
cription. His neck, squeezed as with a windlass into a cruel stock, was 
of swan-like proportions (I allude to his state of nature, not to his state of 
grace). Those long ourang-outang-like arms seemed as though they did 
not belong to him, and went swinging awkwardly about the wide 
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world, in search of their lawful possessor. But the legs—if it be not a 
paradox to say so—the legs were the crowning point of all. Five out of 
the six-feet-two seemed about the proportion that capricious Nature had 
allowed herself for those extremities; and to see one of them trailing 
along the middle of the street, whilst the other was gaily flaunting some 
yards round the corner, was one of the ephemeral curiosities of our little 
university town. 

But intellectually speaking, he was even yet more strangely endowed, 
and yet there was a good deal of an analogy, too, between the mind and 
the body ; each was a monstrosity in its way. For instance, his capacities 
were literally gigantic—Sam was a fellow who would take up Arabic or 
Sanscrit as a light amusement for leisure hours. He started a “ Weak 
Tea Society” to read Newman’s ‘‘ Development.” In his walks abroad, 
he was never seen without what looked remarkably like a corpulent 
candle-box slung around him, charged with ridiculous mosses and ferns, 
which however bore names long enough to floor any two average under- 
grads, but which Sam rolled out as volubly as his friend Smithers did 
his Greek version of the *‘ King of the Cannibal Islands.” Still, like his 
body, the wonderful frame-work seemed oddly hitched together. It was 
generally, or very often, the wrong thing in the wrong place; as though 
Dame Nature had neglected to dust and set straight the crowded furni- 
ture of his brain. For example, at a party of hilarious students, Sam 
would quote authorities as to the origin of the Pelasgi, and of course get 
frightfully mulcted for “ talking shop :” at the Greek ,Tutor’s lecture, on 
the other hand, he would sit beating a devil’s tatoo on the table, in utter 
vacancy; and when set on to construe, he would say he was unprepared,— 
for the very cogent reason, that he hadn’t the dimmest idea where the 
place was, or what the lecture was about, for the matter of that. 

Yet down he would sit to his examination—floor papers in cold blood— 
sweep off scholarships—appropriate prizes ; in a word, in an intellectual 
sense, whatever the fellow took the trouble to do, he did well. 

His idleness, too, was excessive. The amount of chapels cut and dinners 
in hall declined, and lectures shirked, and tutors ignored, and professors 
scorned, which met him at the end of term, was something fabulous. And 
yet out he would come from collections, where every Don had taken care 
to be present, knowing that he would have a chance of catching Sam at 
last ;—he would come stalking out, perfectly unmoved, and take the Quad 
in three calm and equable strides, evidently having forgotten there was 
a Don in existence long before he got to his rooms. 

Of course a man like this would of necessity be open to all the jokes 
that flesh is heir to in its undergraduate career. At the beginning of every 
term it was as regular a thing for the freshmen to be invited to Sam’s 
room without his privity, as for the scheme of lectures to be posted. 

If he ventured to entertain a select party of friends, whether of the 
“development” class or of a more festal character—for Sam was no 
anchorite—either they were half poisoned with assafcetida blown through 
the keyhole, or delayed to untimely hours by being screwed up; or else 
a party of maskers dropped in, like Harry the Eighth into Wolsey’s ; and 
I am bound to say the Cardinal himself could not have received the merry 
monarch more cordially than did Sam his unexpected guests; for the 
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truth was, Sam adored a joke of the kind himself, and had good sense, or 
rather good-humour, enough to know that those who play tricks must 
expect to have them played in return. 

He seemed however to forget, or not to notice, how much more 
frequently he was the patient than the agent. 

It was about the middle of the term preceding the long vacation, that 
a fellow named Blackboy and myself made an excursion into the country— 
really, I believe, for the sake of the dolce far niente, but ostensibly for 
Blackboy to purchase some fancy pigeons, which he was to take down 
home with him at the end of term. It was just before starting that 
the idea of a practical joke suggested itself to me, and I determined to 
act the amicable Judas at Sam’s expense. 

I went to his rooms, where Sam was accompanying the “ coaching” of a 
wretched freshman with the turning of a set of chessmen on his lathe, 
for he was a first-rate turner among other things; and, as soon as the 
mental grinding was over, I forcibly put an end to the mechanical process, 
by drawing him from his pleasing toil, and telling him of our intended 
expedition. 

“ Now, Sam,” I added, “ Blackboy is going to bring home these birds 
in the dog-cart to-night, and old Joe” (that was the janitor) “has told 
him he can stow ’em away till the end of term in a loft over the gyp’s 
pantry. It remains with you and me, Sam,” I concluded mystically, “to 
determine whether they enjoy a quiet night. In fact, I think it extremely 
probable that, by our combined efforts, a new fact in ornithology may be 
discovered to-morrow morning, viz., that pigeons are birds of passage.” 

My meaning slowly penetrated through several strata of botany, Sans- 
crit, and other formations, and at last reached the seat of consciousness 
in my remarkable friend. ‘Ah! precisely. Yes: the “ imbelles columbe !” 
Oh, delicious! Where shall we stow them ?” 

After some disquisition as to their ultimate destination, whether it 
should be the Bursar’s bedroom or Blackboy’s cupboard, or whether 
they should be dispersed in Freshmen’s chests of drawers, we left that 
point undecided, only taking care to see that Sam’s bolster-case was large 
enough to convey the six couple. I was to come to his bedroom at mid- 
night, or as soon as Blackboy was in bed, with my dark-lantern, there to 
get the bolster-case, and so to proceed to business. 

The day was a delicious one; and as we rattled along through a 
charming country, we became cognisant of what perha is one of the 
most grateful sensations to an erratic undergrad,—viz., the faint tinkle of 
the distant chapel-bell, which told us we were leaving college behind. 
Having relieved my mind by sundry premonitory chuckles, which at last 
ended in a regular roar, as the probable future unveiled itself before me, I 
confided my scheme to Blackboy ; that is, I told him of the depredation to 
be committed on his live-stock, and merely begged him not to go to bed 
when I left him that evening, but on the contrary, to collect all the 
vigilant ones in a room which commanded a full view of the loft in ques- 
tion—and, indeed, led to it by way of the tiles, though not by the same 
route as we the depredators were to follow. I bade him assemble at 
that point every man who was capable of appreciating a joke, and himself 
to be in readiness to obey my summons, in an instant, by scaling the tiles. 
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Well, the day wore on; the pigeons were purchased and packed, and 
while Blackboy regarded them proudly with the critical eye of a fancier, 
I saw in them only vehicles for a harmless joke, and indeed it almost 
seemed a sin to waste so much money on the birds, when the commonest 
would have suited my purpose just as well. We got back all right— 
took in the birds, which were the theme of unbounded admiration to old Joe, 
(little didst thou think, unhappy man, how they were to prove Macbeths 
to thee, and “‘ murder sleep !’’), and after a comfortable snack of supper 
in Blackboy’s rooms, we separated. 

The lights in our quad were put out just before twelve ; and as soon as 
this was done, and old Cerberus had boxed himself up in his kennel, I took 
my lantern and set out for Sam’s. He was waiting, all eagerness, for me 
on the staircase, bolster in hand, and grinning like an ogre with delight at 
the scheme. ‘‘ Now,” said I, as we crossed the quad, like two amateur 
burglars,—* now, my plan is this. Here is the key of the loft, which I 
have boned from Blackboy ;—the entrance, you know, is reached from the 
tiles, but it’s uncommon close quarters to get in” 

“The builder evidently made the same mistake as Noah did in con- 
structing the ark,” said Sam; “ for of course you know it was through the 
door being so small that he was obliged to leave out the Megatherium 
and Hyleosaurus, and their friends ; vich (as the showman says) haccounts 
for their bein’ hantediluvian hanimals.” 

** Now, Sam,”’ said I, “ don’t be funny; and above all don’t indulge 
in any of them long words of yours, or by the powers, you'll wake old 
Portsoken, the Bussar.” 

*‘ Caw-cobble-te-coo |” 
knew by his voice. 

** Caw-cobble-te-coo !” 

«Yes, my buck,” said I. ‘ We'll have him out first, Sam, because the 
beast makes such a noise, and disturbs his little innocent brothers and 
sisters,” 

“ Caw-cobble-te-coo !” 

‘Good gracious! how the thing snores!"’ ejaculated Sam ;—“ sleeps 
on his back, I fancy.” 

I do believe, if he had seen them all turn out in flannel night-shirts and 
night-caps, it would not have at all struck him as ornithologically incorrect. 

By this time I was fairly on the tiles, and so was the better-half of 
Sam ;—I don’t mean his wife, but I mean all of him except those incorrigible 
legs, which were still dangling in the air. An effort at last swung his 
legs up, and I thought they must have proved fatal to the slates as they 
came with a crash onthe roof. When I found them safely deposited, I 
opened the door, which was an aperture of about eighteen inches 
square, into which I thrust my lantern, and disclosed to my elated 
comrade a dozen handsome birds. Having silenced certain indiscreet 
exclamations on his part, first, that they had no heads—secondly, that they 
laboured under the deficiency of a leg apiece, by explaining to him the 
eccentric idea which fowls of the air have of a comfortable shake-down— 
and checking also sundry efforts he made to realize this practically, by 
tucking his head under his am, and standing on one leg, to his imminent 
peril, on the very edge of the tiles, I at last handed him the lantern, took 
the bolster-case from him, and essayed to enter the door of the loft. 
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Now, I dare say it has long ere this dawned upon all acute readers that 
it was no part of my present plan to succeed in insinuating myself into 
that tiny aperture; had it been so, I could have done it in an instant, 
not being of at all colossal proportions. As it ‘was, Sam viewed my 
bungling with immense impatience, for no cat could have hungered for 
fowl more than he did. 

* Confound it, Sam!” said I, struggling spasmodically; “‘ Ugh! this won’t 
work at all. Ugh! there’s something about the region of my waistcoat 
buttons won’t at all accommodate itself to the angles of this place, —Ugh!” 

‘Here, get down and hold the lantern; I can get in,” says Sam; “I 
s’pose the brutes are quiet, ain’t they ?” 

“Nonsense! you could never do it, I know. Why, man, your legs 
would never go into this place. It’s uncommonly close. However, you 
ean try, if you like, while l’m getting cool. Ill have another shy 
when you’re worn out.” 

As a gigantic maggot burrows into the heart of your prime Cheshire, 
so did that gaunt and unwieldy figure slowly but surely insinuate itself 
into that unaccommodating hole. He succeeded, of course—he did in 
every thing—but he would have been a born idiot had he not done so in 
this case. 

I laughed the laugh of a disappointed man, as I saw him safely sitting 
there, nose and knees together ; and in reply to his request that I would 
hand him in the lantern and bag, I added derisively,— 

“* What on earth did you get in there for? You know you dare not catch 
"em, now you're there. How do you know they won’t bite? ” 

** Will you hand me in the implements?” said he, with an heroic and 
triumphant air. 

‘Oh, take ’em, by all means,” I said, passing him the lantern and bol- 
ster-case; “only don’t maul the poor brutes. If you find you can’t catch ’em, 
just hush !” l added, in an alarmed whisper through one of the air-holes 
in the door, which I abruptly closed ;—‘thush ! for heaven’s sake darken 
the lantern. Old Joe has struck a light: I knew he’d hear you—you 
made such an infernal noise getting in.” 

Herein I burdened my conscience with a fib; for old Joe was, I doubt 
not, at that moment wrapt in balmiest slumbers. All was silent for 
several minutes, save the grating of the rusty key in the lock. 

Confound it! I couldn’t lock that obstinate door. 

“Tsay” (from the interior), “what are you doing? Don’t lock the 
door—he can’t see—I’ve turned out the light.” 

“ Blackboy,” exclaimed I, in an imploring tone, amid my abortive 
attempts to lock that unmanageable door,—‘ Blackboy, where are you?” 

“All right, old fellow,” answered my fellow-traitor, as, cat-like, he 
descended the tiles, and with a giant grasp turned the key; ‘‘ the game’s 
bagged now.” 

There was a long, long silence ; savé as when in some beleaguered 
fortress the subdued tramp of men is heard ever and anon in the dark 
hours. One by one, from that same window, trooped there—after their 
leader, Blackboy,—the raciest spirits of that racy time and place. They 
came from the festive board, where they had “ flushed their pale cheeks 
with wine ;” they came from midnight pipe and midnight cram, nay even 
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from the downy pillow came they in varied déshadiile, they came to see 
a sight—they saw but darkness,—they heard but their own muffled tread. 

At length, through some dozen holes the size of half-peniies, perforated 
for the sake of columbar ventilation, in that minute door, streamed forth 
as many rays as Sam turned his light on inside; and on the instant to 
every hole was applied a trio of eyes: nor was the spectacle unworthy of 
such beholders. 

There, with nose between his knees, and the big drops of perspiration 
bedewing his manly brow, sat Sam, in attitude most perplexed, having 
just began to realize to himself the bare possibility that a joke was being 
played upon him. He sat in solemn silence, and opposite him stood, on 
both legs, the gigantic pouter— 

“ He was a bird 
Of an unbounded stomach ;” 


and I really don’t think Sam was quite easy as to whether his inflated 
chest didn’t mean mischief. 

They sat, however, staring harmlessly at each other; Sam gazing most 
vacantly on his strange bed-fellow ; the birds contenting themselves with 
screwing up their eyes in that dazzled way that pigeons or fowls do when 
you take a light in where they are roosting. Suddenly (and doubtless to 
their relief, at least) the light flickered, dimmed, and went out. Sam’s 
candle was exhausted. We saw no more. 

Then it was that loud and sonorous rose the voice of old Joe—* Woi! 
Muster Gilliflower, wot the deevil be you a doin’ up there, these time 
o’night ? Come doon, noo, there’s a good gennulman.” 

N.B.—It wasn’t Joe. It was that same freshman Sam had been 
coaching in the morning, but he was an excellent mimic. 

“‘ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen,” roared another, ‘here you beholds 
of Danivel in the Den of Lions !” 

“ The celebrated ’Appy Family, from St. Marting’s in the Fields, ladies 
and gentlemen,” added a third. 

Another waxed exceeding poetical— 

‘« Birds in their lit-tel nests a-gree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight 
When children of one fam-mi-lee 
Fall out——” 


The word was prophetic of the action—Crash! Bang! Phiz! 
Immortal smash! Open locks!—Open they did. Lights flashed in 
many eyes by the concussion, as the door flew wide, and something 
emerged—something heavy—something long—emerged, not on to the 
tiles: no, smack down into the now populous plain below, carrying with 
it, besides its own lantern, a large gas-lamp that lay in its downward 
course. 

‘* Facilis descensus Averni.” 


Tt was the work of an instant. The light from the window above 
now kindled by the veritable old Joe, shewed but a dim and fleeting 
vision of a pair of legs, the owner of which was already far away. Sam 
had broken his bounds and escaped as a bird from the snare. 
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One burst of merriment rang forth ere the assembly dispersed, each 
one as he best might, so as to avoid a compulsory visit to the authorities 
on the morrow. In a minute the sleepy eyes of the antique Joseph 
surveyed a scene of perfect solitude, as I patched up the door sufficiently 
for security against feline attacks, and vanished by an opposite route to 
Blackboy, who again locked the door, leaving thus cur feathered friends 
to get over their alarm as best they might. 

By nine next morning Sam was breakfasting with me, and lots of 
other fellows besides ; and the only thing I couldn’t decide was whether 
he or I, or Blackboy, most thoroughly enjoyed the preceding night’s 
** divarsions.” 


THE REFINED DROVER. 
A LAY OF PROGRESS. 


E sits with his flocks, and pipes 
all day 
With an oaten reed and pas- 
toral song ; 
He’s quite relinquish’d the pipe 
of clay,— 
For smoking, he thinks, is 
' decidedly wrong. 
He’s quite left off the drinking 
of beer, 
And taken to coffee and tea 
instead ; 














fear 
They should, as he says, “ get 
into his head.” 


stew rene And ~~ he has grown so very 
= pots \ \ umane, 
SS z= = He never now pulls a lamb by | 
—" the tail ; 
He’s quite left off—as it caused them pain— 
Stirring them up with a ten-penny nail! 
His gentle ways are pleasant to see :— 
You never hear him companions abuse ; 
And “ lauk-a-daisy,” or ‘‘ deary-me,” 
Is about the strongést oath that he’ll use. 








In coffee-houses he sips his tea, 
And lingers over the Quarterly’s page ; 
Or looks at the “‘ latest news,” to see 
What is going on in this wonderful age. 
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MRS. CHICKWORTHY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 
And if he getteth a leisure day, 

He'll to the Royal Academy go; 
At skittles he never cares to play, 

He thinks the game is decidedly low. 


And then he dresses so very neat— 

He looks very much like a banker’s clerk ; 
As he drives his flock along the street, 

He’s often the theme of gen’ral remark : 
If you saw him on a rainy day, 

You’d think him a most fastidious fellow, 
As through the mud he picketh his way, 

Under a beautiful silk umbrella ! 


MRS. CHICKWORTHY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 
BY WILLIAM BROUGH. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chickworthy were a newly-married couple. In saying this, 
{ would not by any means imply that they were absolutely bride and 
bridegroom ;—for the vigorous squallings which were constantly heard by 
the neighbours, proceeding from the stentorian lungs of a juvenile Chick- 
worthy, established the fact beyond doubt, that several honeymoons at 
least had passed since the orange-flowers had been taken out of that natty 
little bonnet (her own handiwork), which had caused Mrs. Chickworthy 
so much anxiety and care in preparation,—since the blue frock coat 
which her lord and master now wore daily as he went to’ business was 
glossy in its newness, and with a sprig of jasmine in its button-hole stood 
before the altar, shining radiantly, as though conscious of its proud posi- 
tion as the wedding garment of the bridegroom. 

In fact, they had been married rather over twelve months, when Mrs. 
Chickworthy experienced her first trouble. It happened in this wise :— 

Chickworthy had encountered in the City an old schoolfellow, of whom 
he had lost sight for years. Dick Haw kins and himself, in former days, 
had been the very Damon and Pythias of school-boys. So it was not sur- 
prising that when Chickworthy (who was a warm-hearted little fellow) 
was one morning called upon to receive a payment due to his employers 
from Richard Hawkins, Esquire, he should feel a sudden longing to 
spring from his office-stool, seize his employers’ customer by the hand, 
and ery out “ Dick, old fellow! how d’ye do ?” 

A glance, however, at the person of Richard Hawkins, Esq., checked 
his enthusiasm. Elegantly dressed in the extreme of fashion, with a 
somewhat haughty expression of countenance, and a general bearing that 
pronounced him unmistakeably well off, the present Mr. Hawkins looked 
as unlike the corduroy-clad Dick of early years as could be well imagined. 
So Chickworthy contented himself with asking if he were mistaken in 
thinking that Mister Hawkins had been formerly at Abbott’s sehool. in 
Monmouthshire. 
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He was not mistaken. Mr. Hawkins had been one of Abbott’s boys ; 
but why did he inquire ? 

Chickworthy pointed to the signature on the receipt he had just 
written—‘‘ Did Mr. Hawkins recollect that name ?” 

“ Joseph Chickworthy! Was it possible? Why, what the deuce had 
become of him all that time? Where was he living? How had he 
been, et cetera, et cetera? Finally, would he come and take a chop 
with him that afternoon ?” 

Of course he would. Poor Chickworthy’s heart was in his mouth : 
he was so pleased, so grateful to think that his old: friend had not for- 
gotten him. He wrote a hurried note home to tell his wife not to wait 
dinner for him, sent one of the porters with it, and at four o’clock pre- 
cisely, when his duties finished for the day, jumped into a Hansom cab, 
which Mr. Hawkins brought to fetch him, and which quickly set them 
down at the doors of the Club, where Mr. Hawkins bid him 
enter. 

To say that Chickworthy was bewildered by the magnificence of all he 
saw around him, would convey but a poor notion of the actual state of 
things. The palatial splendour of the rooms, the gorgeous livery of the 
servants, to say nothing of the sumptuous nature of the repast itself (the 
idea of Hawkins speaking of it as “a chop!) completely overwhelmed 
him. For some little time he could only eat and drink in silence, 
replying but in monosyllables to the incessant questionings of his friend. 
The extreme affability and thorough good fellowship of Hawkins did 
much to set him at his ease, it is true; and over their wine, after dinner, a 
conversation relative to their old school-boy days was once or twice very 
nearly bringing poor Chickworthy back to his old style of familiarity, but 
a look round the room immediately checked the rising thought, and 
restored him to a proper sense of the other’s great superiority. Hawkins 
saw this, and was pained by it. He strove with all his power to remove 
his friend’s embarrassment without appearing to do so, and by dint of 
the most tremendous hail-fellow-well-met exertions on his own part, he 
did at last succeed in geting Chickworthy to drop the “ Mister” when he 
spoke to him, and to leave off addressing him as “ Sir.” 

“And so you’re married, are you?” Hawkins said, in course of 
conversation. It was a master-stroke of policy. Chickworthy had told 
him half a dozen times already that he was a married man, but it was a 
theme on which he was never tired of dilating ; and all his embarrassment’ 
would vanish for a time, while he discoursed upon the surpassing 
excellences of his little wife. He drew so exquisite a picture of the . 
happiness that reigned in his snug little home, of the glorious little 
woman he had married, and of the bliss generally attendant upon wedded 
life, and grew so eloquent about it, that his friend could hardly believe 
him to be the same man whom he*had found so diffident before. 

“Ah! you’re a lucky little rascal,” said Hawkins. ‘“ How I envy 
you! Here am I, a poor miserable dog of a bachelor. No living soul to 
care for me. No home, no wife—nothing, in fact, worth living for.” 

“ Don’t say that, Mr. Hawkins.” 

“ Then don’t you say THAT.” 

“What ?” 
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«Mr. Hawkins.’ If I hear that disgusting prefix to my name again, 
I'll throw this decanter at your head. Come, fill up, old fellow. Here ’s 
the health of Mrs. Chickworthy, who is either the best wife alive, or else 
has married the most inveterate bragger in the world. Come! Mrs. 
Chickworthy !” 

There is an expression commonly made use of by good hard drinkers, 
when they urge a man who has already had enough to take some more, 
by requesting him “to wet the other eye.” Such a request would have 
been utterly out of place addressed to Chickworthy on the present 
occasion ; for both eyes were filled with moisture when he rose to thank 
his friend from the depth of his heart (never was this much-hackneyed 
phrase more truly used!) for the great honor he had done his wife. Of 
course he made a speech; and of course repeated all he had so often 
said that afternoon about her merits, finishing by declaring that he might 
be somewhat prejudiced by his affection for her—and he was really very 
fond of her (eyes more moist than ever now)—but he did conscientiously 
believe that Mrs. Chickworthy was, if not, as his friend had said, the best, 
at any rate one of the best of wives that man was ever blessed with. He 
only wished his friend Hawkins could see her, and judge for himself. 

“And why not ?”’ was his friend’s reply. ‘‘ Why not have your old 
schoolfellow Dick Hawkins home some evening to a quiet cup of tea? 
Hang it, man! you have told me all about your house. Why not let 
me have that spare back room you spoke of, and invite me home to spend a 
week with you?” 

Had such a proposition been made to Chickworthy upon his first 
introduction to that magnificent club-house, the effects upon his nerves 
might have been serious. But now, whether it was that he had got in 
some degree accustomed to it, or whether it was the genial effect of the ex- 
treme bonkomie of his friend, or of the wine, he only stammered out some- 
thing about the honour done to his poor home, &c., and finally did invite 
Richard Hawkins, Esq., to spend a week at his little place at Peckham : 
and before they parted it was definitively arranged that he should come 
next Monday. 

It would be an endless task were I to describe the preparations that 
were made for the expected visitor. There were but three days to do it 
in, and poor little Mrs. Chickworthy worked like a very slave, to get the 
house in a fit state to welcome the distinguished guest. Aided by achar- 
woman—engaged (in theatrical parlance) expressly for the occasion—and 
by her own maid Betsey, a tall Amazonian woman, who kept her little 
mistress in due subjection, but who was generally considered a good hard- 
working girl upon the whole, wonders were done; and on the eventful 
Monday afternoon, when the omnibus set down the master of the 
establishment and his friend, the house presented the appearance commonly 
described by the expression, “ clean as a new pin ;” while Mr. Hawkins’s 
first impression of its mistress, as she stood all smiles to welcome them, 
was, that his friend had in no way been guilty of exaggeration. 

What a happy evening they spent! Mrs. Chickworthy played and 
sang to them; her husband did a little on the flute; Hawkins narrated 
his adventures since they had parted; then, after supper, a glass of something 
warm was suggested, upon which some choice Scotch whisky was pro- 
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duced—which whisky Hawkins declared to be the very best he had ever 
tasted in his life. Then he produced his watch, and everybody was 
astounded to think how quickly time had’ passed, and how far into the 
small hours their pleasant converse had carried them. 

The bed-room Hawkins was shown into was a picture in itself. No 
attempt at luxury of any kind, but all so comfortable, so clean! Hawkins 
emphatically declared (and meant it) it was the snuggest little place he 
had ever seen, and never had he slept so comfortably in his life. 

But oh, Mrs. Chickworthy! with all your merits even you are not 
infallible. Oh! sad to think, that even you—with all your prudence, all 
your care—should yet commit so terrible an error ! 

Her husband woke as was his wont soon after seven, and was surprised 
to find her absent from his side. Thinking, however, the extra anxiety 
of providing breakfast for their guest had induced her to rise earlier than 
usual, he took no heed, but dressed himself leisurely, and went down 
stairs on tip-toe, for fear of awaking Hawkins. He searched for her in 
vain, and was going once more up stairs, when he met her coming down 
—looking very hot and tired, and weeping bitterly. 





What could have happened since‘last night to change that smiling 
happy little woman thus? What, indeed ! 

How could you, Mrs. Chickworthy—you of all people in the world—how 
could you so far forget yourself, as to leave the keys of the cupboard which 
contained that choice Scotch whisky, hanging in the door ? 

Betsey, the Amazonian maid-servant, had gone into the parlour that 
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morning, and discovered the keys there hanging. With the curiosity for 
which her sex is proverbial, and a fondness for strong drink of which she 
had never yet been suspected, Betsey experienced an intense anxiety to 
ascertain the flavour of that choice Scotch whisky. The result was, that 
when Mrs. Chickworthy came down some time afterwards, she found 
Betsey lying upon the hearth-rug, in a state which police reporters may 
describe, but which, for our own part, we would rather leave the reader to 
guess at—and the whisky bottle empty by her side. 

How, considering their respective sizes, the little woman ever got the 
inebriated Amazon to bed I never could imagine. She did it though, 
and was returning from the’ herculean task when her husband met her. 
How she and Chickworthy managed to get fires lighted, breakfast ready, 
and every thing set in order for their visitor’s appearance, is another 
mystery. Butit was done, and when Mr. Hawkins came down stairs they 
received him smiling, as though there were no such things as tipsy Betseys 
in the world. 

But Mrs. Chickworthy did not yet know the extent of the mishap. 
Although but little versed in such matters, she thought, and very justly, 
that after a few hours’ sleep the patient might be sufficiently recovered to 
resume her occupations. So she got Chickworthy to take his visitor for a 
long country walk, hoping that on their return to dinner all would be 
right again. 

When Betsey made her re-apearance, however—which she did about 
noon—and when her mistress ventured to remonstrate mildly with her on 
her conduct, the Amazon, instead of being contrite, attacked her with the 
most violent abuse ; denied that she had ever touched the paltry whisky ; 
succeeded in frightening the poor little woman almost out of her wits; 
and finally, declaring that she would not stop another moment in a house 
where such charges were made against respectable young women, bounced 
out of the house, promising to send for her boxes in the morning. Poor 
Mrs. Chickworthy was left utterly Betseyless. 

Again the little woman’s face was bathed in tears, as she sat down 
deserted and alone, crying, “‘Oh! at a time like this too, of all others!” 

But she was not the woman to sit long, idly deploring anything, so long 
as there seemed the slightest hope of remedying it; and when her husband 
and his friend came home to dinner, all the arrangements were so perfect, 
that Chickworthy began to wonder what extraordinary cure for inebriety 
his wife possessed the secret of—thinking it would be a good thing to 
know himself, in case of accidents. 

Mrs. Chickworthy’s great anxiety was lest their guest should discover 
the real state of things, and so be made uneasy about the trouble he 
caused her. In this she succeeded marvellously. All his wants were 
supplied, all his comforts studied, and every thing done for him, as 
perfectly as though there had been fifty Betseys in the house, and all of 
them teetotallers. Yet was all done by one little pair of hands, 
which, spite of all, ever looked as neat, as plump, as clean, and as kissable, 
as any hands that you or I might wish to see. 

It was not until next morning that the fearful discovery was made. 
Mr. Hawkins and Chickworthy were just going out again, when Betsey’s 
threat was put in execution—she arriving in company with a stalwart 
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male cousin for her boxes and her wages. In vain Chickworthy attempted 
to smuggle himself and friend out unobserved; Betsey insisted on having 
a few words with her late master, in which few words the whole truth came 
out. ’ 

There was no help for it now—Mr. Hawkins knew the worst. 

Poor simple-minded little woman! Poor unsophisticated Chickworthy! 
If you had known how far from bad this worst would be, how much 
uneasiness you might have been spared during the last four-and-twenty 
hours! It only wanted an accident of this sort to remove the last restraint 
between your visitor and yourselves, to show you him, whose supposed 
grandeur had been such a bugbear, in his true light, as one of the jolliest 
fellows breathing ! 

It was quite a treat to see how, the discovery once made, they all 
laughed and joked about it. The walk was put off. Hawkins insisted 
that he and Chickworthy should stay at home, to help the little woman in 
her toil. She would not hear of it, but Hawkins soon settled that. 
Despatching her husband with her upstairs to make the beds, he tied a 
towel round his waist, and set to work, washing up the breakfast things— 
and capitally he did it, for a novice. Then he would peel the potatoes for 
dinner, and only regretted that his want of culinary skill prevented his 
making the pudding, while Mrs. Chickworthy nursed the baby. 

Never was a dinner more thoroughly relished than the dinner thus pre- 
pared. Never was a day spent with more fun, more laughter, and more 
jollity in general, than the day that Mrs. Chickworthy was left without a 
servant. 

It need not be said that, after this, Richard Hawkins, Esq., was “ Dick” 
—the old merry school-boy Dick again. But perhaps it may as well be 
said that Dick came very often subsequently, and that when, after the 
lapse of another year, a second little Chickworthy appeared, Dick was 
the godfather—settling a nice little sum of money upon young Master 
Richard Hawkins Chickworthy, which would give that young gentleman 
(when old enough to comprehend it) no reason to regret the little fault of 
the delinquent Betsey. 


A REWARD FOR A WILL. 
By TUOMAS ARCHER. 


[ never could exactly make out how it was that I came to London to 
study law under a regular solicitor. My father was what is usually called 
‘independent ;” that is, he had just money enough to keep myself and 
two sisters in very good style, enabling us to mingle with some of the 
best society in our town. He had—as is often the case with men in his 
position—been chosen for trustee or executor by people, who thought 
it a proper thing to consult him upon the disposition of their small 
properties, and who had also insisted upon making their own wills,—very 
much to the discomfort of every body interested, except the lawyers, who, 
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properly, made nice snug little bills out of such transactions, and were 
sometimes able to call in the opinion of friendly counsel, upon the rightful 
demise of certain awkward allotments, in a manner mutually satisfactory. 

We lived in the now half-forgotten town of Trowelden, in —shire ; and 
it was not till I had grown into a tall young man, and cultivated the first 
down of a pair of whiskers, that my father, knowing how often I had been 
employed in negotiating some of the affairs just alluded to, without 
evincing any great dissatisfaction at having two or three days in London 
now and then,—and moreover, that I had read, in a desultory idle way, 
some books on law for the purpose of making myself better acquainted 
with these duties,—called me into his room one morning as I was going 
out with my fishing-rod in my hand, and said, ‘‘ Charley, my boy, I’ve 
been thinking that it is high time you should be turning your attention to 
some profession ; you know our circumstances are such that you cannot 
live as you do now all your life. I shall be sorry to lose you, but 
1 am convinced you are wasting your best days. Now I know you are 
able to accomplish anything that you have an inclination for, and I want 
to ask you whether you would like to adopt the Law as a profession?” 

I can’t say I was much surprised at my father’s remark, and the 
somewhat judicious mixture of kindness and compliment implied by his 
manner would bave made a much less reasonable proposition acceptable ; 
so I only said, 

“What made you think of law particularly ? ” 

“ Why, my dear boy, I may as well tell you at once, that I have just 
received a letter from my old friend Koneby. He knew how anxious I 
had been about your future prospects, and he tells me that he should like 
to undertake to forward my views, if you are willing to commence your 
studies with him. He would be glad of your assistance, as he finds his 
business increasing too much for his own superintendence. Now, you 
know Mr. Koneby very well, and I need not remind you that he isa 
gentleman. Take his letter, and read it over, and when you have made 
up your mind, you can let me know your decision.” 

My father must have been a philosopher, for of all places in which to 
consummate the difficult operation of “* making up one’s mind,” the bank 
of a running stream is perhaps the most felicitous ; there is just enough 
motion of air, and birds and leaves and water, to keep the mind from being 
overpowered by unbroken silence or unchanging monotony; but such 
sweet stillness as enables you to think calmly, and reflect seriously,—the 
very spot, in short, in which to make great resolves and wise 
determinations. 

“Vi go and think it over,” I replied, and walked out, checking my 
customary whistle, as betraying too much levity for a juncture so serious. 

It took but a short time to find solitude at Trowelden, for after crossing 
the railway itself, and going over a white bridge that spanned the mill- 
stream, there lay the great fishing-ground of the quiet river. You would 
never find many people there. The modest hostelry—standing by a little bay, 
where the water gurgled over long cool weeds, which swayed their broad 
leaves and tangled stems in the current, while the sparkling dace darted 
in and out in the sunshine—was half hidden by trees ; and the dim retreat 
of its silent parlour, shaded by their rustling leaves, was enlivened by 
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sundry glass-cases containing fish of monstrous size, duly ticketed with 
the date at which they were caught, and the name of some fortunate 
angler (who had secured them “ with a single hair line”), and were destined 
to excite the admiration of less skilful sportsmen, who, at last, perforce 
came to the conclusion that “the place was nothing like it used to be;” or, 
more knowing still, indulged in strange pantomime, expressive of gross 
and vulgar incredulity. There was an assortment of common tackle, and 
books of feathery-looking flies there, too, either for hire or sale—for the 
landlord of ‘‘ The Roach” was great in the matter of artificial insects, and I 
suspect looked but contemptuously at the exquisitely fitted rods and reels 
which sometimes found their way down there, accompanied by gentlemen 
in plaid suits, who, I am sorry to say, often frightened the fish by moving 
all along the best spots, and throwing in great lumps of clay for nearly a 
mile ; thereby imagining they complied with an acknowledged axiom in 
angling, that “‘ you must begin by giving your fish plenty of ground-bait.” 

There was nothing comic about the lone but not solitary inn: it was 
a place too much in harmony with its avowed intentions to be derisively 
laughed at, and one might have dreamed away a long summer’s day 
in the shade of its quiet parlour, where a tankard of clear ale and a long 
pipe were merely the adjuncts to enjoyment ;—or out upon the banks of 
the broad stream, where birds were singing always, and even such rare 
visitors as the kingfisher and the bittern would occasionally loiter on 
their way to the broad grassy hills that stretched for miles behind. 

I could not fish much that morning; first I read the letter from Mr. 
Koneby—a short epistle, but kind, and to the purpose ; and then I thought 
how dull London would be, for after all there is no place like a large city 
for real dispiriting solitude; and though the remark has been repeated so 
often as to seem ludicrous, people, even now, whose experiences have been 
of a happier character, seem to forget how the very tide of life there will 
but fling the unknown stranger further and further upon the dreary shore, 
where he may lay like a pebble, unnoticed, till some hand wants to pitch 
him into the sea again. 

After this very original reflection, and consoling myself with the pro- 
bability of my being able to run down often to see my father and sisters, 
[ let my line drop into the water, and in about twenty minutes—during 
which two large perch had quietly eaten the paste off my hook—I had 
determined to aceept Mr. Koneby’s offer, and at once put my rod into the 
case, and turned to go home before my resolutions had had time to cool. 
I went back, however, to say “‘ good-bye” to an old gentleman who had 
often been my companion, and who now sat upon his pocket-handkerchief 
spread on a grassy knoll, watching his float, as he had done at intervals 
during a fifty years’ acquaintance with the place. He was “ glad to hear 
I was going to London to do something,” he said, “for he knew young 
men wanted some regular employment.”’ So wishing me all success and 
hoping he should see me in London, at No. 5, Great Street, at 





the back of the General Post Office, he threw in a bit more bait, and I 
walked homewards by the little village of Croxham, where the trains 
(announced on the Time Tables as going to Croxham for Trowelden) 
stopped at a pretty little station like a villa residence, putting down many 
passengers to the house and pleasure-grounds adjoining—once another 
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fishing station, but now deserting the piscatorial art,—having taken to 
bowls—dinners at 1s. 6d. per head (not including ale or wine), and danc- 
ing on the green in fine weather, as per advertisements. 

I reached home. I met my sister Annie on the stairs, as I went in ;— 
she had been crying, I believe, for when I taxed her with it she replied, 
** It’s a shame, Charley, for you to be going away; we shall be miserable 
now.” 

“Tm glad to think I’m of so much importance, my dear Annie,” 
said I; “but it must be, you know,—for your sake as well as my own. 
I’ve been idle a great deal too long.” 

‘Oh, don’t think we care about you, you conceited boy,” replied Kate, 
who came out of the drawing-room at the moment ;—‘“all I want to 
know is, who can we find to take us out when you're gone ?” 

“Why, you'll have to put up with me now, my girls,” said my father, 
suddenly making his appearance ; “and I know you'd rather stay at home, 
than have to come away from a party at eleven o’clock, so I shall save 
the expense of that ricketty old fly of Perkins’s.” 

*‘ Don’t think it,” said both the dutiful daughters together ; “ you shall 
take us out. We'll get you into all manner of bad habits and late hours, 
and shall do very well without Charley, after all.” 

I couldn’t help feeling that they might do very well without me, indeed; 
though I knew they were only putting a cheerful face upon the real sorrow 
of parting with me. 

“* Never mind these two storytellers,” said my father, taking their 
hands; ‘‘they’ve been crying their eyes out all the morning ,—but we 
shall often see you, you know, and it is best for you to go.” 

We had joined by this time in a sort of general family embrace, and all 
went in to dinner, during which my plans were discussed ; and after a 
great many commands from my sisters, the principal of which was that 
I was to “be sure and fall in love with some nice young lady directly, 
and write them full particulars about it,” we passed a tolerably cheerful 
evening,—and the next day I was at the Croxham Station with a small 
portmanteau, containing, amongst other things, a pair of braces made by 
Kate, and a pair of worsted slippers by Annie—the former of which 
articles of attire were, I am sorry to say, too short; and the latter so large, 
that they always preceded me down-stairs. 

My father had written to Mr. Koneby, and had also given me two 
letters for personal delivery,—one of them to an old friend of our family, 
a City Lawyer ; the other to a schoolfellow of his own, whom I had never 
seen, but who sometimes met his friend at an obscure hotel, where they 
had a reputation for peculiarly fine port wine in bottles that seemed to be 
made of dirt and cobwebs, and might have been mistaken for encrusted 
amphore from the excavated Cities of Herculaneum or Pompeii. This 
gentleman had very little opportunity of visiting Trowelden, for he owned 
a large surgical practice somewhere in St. George’s-in-the-East, and would 
on no pretext whatever leave his patients fora day. Most of our other 

London acquaintances had been removed by our long residence in 
fordshire from the interchange of visits ; and with many we had 
ceased all correspondence. 
[t was the middle of a hot day in July when I reached the end of my 
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journey, and refusing the solicitations of four small boys who followed me 
from the Station, fighting amongst themselves for a priority of claim 
upon my property, I went to the City Inn, where we usually stayed (and 
where, by the bye, they charged in an inverse ratio to the want of accom- 
modation) ; and, after taking possession of a little bed-room opening out of 
a corridor overhanging the stable-yard—and which had no fireplace, and 
a window that wouldn’t keep open without being propped up with a hair- 
brush (to the great detriment of that article), so that such light zephyrs 
as played about the purlieus of the horse boxes had some difficulty in 
gaining admission to fan the hot and weary sleeper to repose—dressed 
at the swing looking-glass, with the screws worn out, attained the usual 
result—I mean its falling violently forward, and smiting me upon the 
forehead,—and went at once to Mr. Drewe’s office in Blunderbuss Lane, 
City. 

The Church of St. Blunderbuss the Less was situated in, and gave its 
name to, a dark and narrow turning lying between Cheapside and the 
Thames, and afforded some matter of conjecture as to what sort of con- 
gregation filled the pews on a long Sunday in summer. The place was 
quiet enough in the week; for although the hum and roar of the great 
thoroughfare beyond sounded like the murmur of a mighty sea-shell, the 
footfall of every passenger awoke echoes as distinct as if they were 
rapping with double knocks at Death’s door. Winter and summer— 
spring and autumn came and passed, and the stunted trees still drooped 
their leaves over the rusty iron railings, and budded sicklily, gathering 
soot upon their branches—which in wet weather trickled down inky pools 
upon the pavement—and finally let fall their foliage, and left it to twirl 
round and round the place in dusty eddies, till stopped by the corners 
of the gravestones, where it lay decaying through the wet days of 
autumn. ‘There were many places of business in the lane, and if their 
affairs were conducted quietly, they were none the less thoroughly com- 
mercial ; so that as the clerks looked now and then from the surround- 
ing windows, and caught sight of the tombs, or the trees, now in full leaf 
and grey with dust, they had very little time to fall musing on the un- 
certainty of life. 

Mr. Drewe’s office was on the ground-floor—the windows of the 
clerks’ room being dull, and made opaque with some substance, which 
afforded (by the facility with which it could be scraped off) a pleasing 
recreation for persons who were artistically inclined, since the lower 
panes were made available for many fancy sketches and humorous 
remarks—the work of impatient clients or idle friends, though many 
of them, I fear, might be attributable to a lad, the only retainer of 
Mr. Drewe, whose flushed and disordered appearance when I entered, 
taken in conjunction with the position of the office stool, made me suspect 
that he had been engaged in a performance which is technically called 
“ overing” that last-named article of furniture. 

**The governor” was “ not in,” I was informed, and being ushered into 
his private apartment, where an old easy-chair and several tin boxes 
were the only movable effects, except a writing table covered with 
documents, I awaited his return; my meditations being frequently 
interrupted by the fall of a large ruler, which I was sure the legal assistant 
was endeavouring to balance on his nose. 
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Mr. Drewe returned in about half an hour, and after shaking hands 
with me most heartily, began to glance over the letter with professional 
quickness, making such interjectional remarks as—* H’m ! going to study 
with Mr. Koneby—a very good man to get you into practice—father 
scarcely need have written to me, though—knew you well enough—very 
much like your mother when I knew her twenty years ago—tells me I 
should please him by introducing you to some of my acquaintances,—forgets 
that I only know a few old fellows, who don’t mind a bachelor acquaintance, 
and that you'll soon make friends enough of your own. Well,” he 
added, folding up the paper into a long slip, and making some re- 
marks upon it witha pencil, “I'll try what I can do to make your 
London experiences agreeable ; but I’m afraid we get as old here in these 
dusty chambers as people do anywhere else ;—and when our best days 
are gone, we care very Tittle about making new intimacies :—by the bye, 
where are you staying ? If you haven’t already engaged lodgings, I should 
advise you to see about it at once, for that hotel, I fancy, may be 
rather too expensive.” ; 

I assured him that I had no intention of prolonging my claims upon 
the accommodation alluded to. 

“Very good. Then suppose we go out now, for I’ve not much more to 
do to-day, and we can soon find a place for you—let me see, Mr. Koneby’s 
office is in Lincoln’s Inn. How do you think the Strand will suit you ? 
Pray don’t try suburban lodgings, it takes so long to get home, that you're 
sure to stay out late of a night.” 

Replying that I left myself to his judgment, and waiting while he 
signed and directed two or three letters, and consigned them to the care 
of the erratic boy in the next room, I took his arm, and we threaded the 
various narrow streets that lie towards Doctors’ Commons, often in danger 
of being crushed by the broad waggon wheels, which almost grazed the 
walls in their passage, or flattened by great carts and bales of wool, 
that hung swinging from the cranes of warehouses above. 

When we had passed Temple Bar almost every turning gave some 
indications of the fact, that there were more furnished lodgings than 
there were lodgers in a similar condition ; and after trying two houses, 
one of which was a greengrocer’s, and open to objection on the ground 
of the ground-floor, which was combined with a coal-shed ; and the other 
a baker’s, which suggested too unpleasant reminiscences of Mr. Colman’s 
‘single gentleman,” we paused before an establishment of greater 
pretensions, where a highly glazed card, pinned to the tassel of the window 
blind, announced in letters gradually disappearing as the surface scaled 
off, that “ apartments” were “to lett,”—the final and supernumerary 
consonant being considered, I believe, an indubitable evidence of gentility. 

Having knocked at the door (a green one, and affording a pleasing con- 
trast to the brown shutters), we became conscious of a female head 
which obtruded itself for a moment beneath the blind, and was followed 
by the appearance of a grimy servant-girl in a large coarse apron and 
bib, which looked like a big pinafore. This domestic had evidently been 
engaged in cleaning knives in a sort of large wooden dog-kennel, built 
in the area, whence emanated a pungent odour, combined of blacking 
and damp firewood. The announcement delivered at the foot of the 
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stairs, that two gentlemen had come to “ask about the ’partments,” pro- 
duced the re-appearance of the female head, with another cap upon it, 
and the body also appearing in due time. Mrs. Simms desired us to 
follow her up-stairs. The rooms consisted of a front and back room on 
the first floor—the largest of which was referred to by Mrs. 8., as “a 
most illegible setting-room for a gentleman who was fond of reading, 
being so quiet ;” she could assure us “everything was clean and good ; 
and after all, you might go into twenty places where people did not have 
clean ways, which, as she often said, it was what she couldn’t abear nor 
yet bring herself to, to let a place without seeing to every thing herself.” 

These arguments being of a convincing nature, and moreover partuk- 
ing of that truly poetic vagueness which leaves something to the imagi- 
nation of the audience, I became her tenant, and at once took possession of 
the “ illegible” drawing-room ; the principal furniture of which consisted 
of a carpet with the pattern nearly walked out of it, six shiny chairs with 
hemispherical horsehair seats ; a sofa, originally.to match, but which from 
not having being re-covered at the same date as its companions, had 
become a precarious resting-place, inasmuch as the stuffing had retired 
altogether from the middle, and was at this period collected in very hari 
masses at each end, where some of it had already oozed out under the 
cushions ; a new easy-chair, with (as I afterwards found) all the castors 
loose, and one leg shorter than the other three; and a sort of press sur- 
mounted by a book-case, originally intended, I suppose, to contain a small 
library, but which, upon opening, I discovered had been devoted by 
some former lodger (probably of a convivial turn) to the purpose of a 
cellaret, since the shelves were marked with rings of various sizes, 
indicative of the feet of wet glasses, and, besides the prevailing odour of 
rum and lemons which saluted us, there were still left inside three empty 
bottles and a broken tumbler. 

As it only wanted a quarter to five when our arrangements were con- 
cluded, and as neither of us had dined, I again submitted myself to Mr. 
Drewe’s guidance, which ultimately led me to Simson’s Hotel, a place 
intimately known to some City men, whether from the fact of its standing 
like a sign-post on the edge of West End haunts, or because of its style 
of refection, I have not yet been able to discover ; on the present occasion, 
however, it might have asserted its claim for the latter reason, and 
it was already dusk (that is to say, both Simson’s and the evening were 
dusk) before a final glass of port had been discussed, during which we had 
agreed that in the morning I should be introduced to Mr. Drewe’s most 
eligible London friend, Mr. Maxhorn, of the firm of Spooneaway and 
Maxhorn, Augustin Place. “The best thing I can do for you, my dear 
boy,” said the lawyer as we shook hands, “ is to get you into some society 
where there are ladies—they are the ‘ young man’s best companions’ in 
London—and there are three at Mr. Maxhorn’s.” 

As I had determined to deliver my other letter that night, and as a 
Whitechapel omnibus was passing at the moment, I bade my friend good- 
night and climbed up beside the driver. A slow, drizzling rain was falling 
before I got through Aldgate, so that my introduction to St. George’s-in- 
the-East was not, perhaps, under circumstances, the most favourable— 
especially as I had to make numerous inquiries for the street in which Mr. 
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Solwick helped to keep his neighbours alive against the united influences 
of close dwellings, bad drainage, and adulterated gin. 

As the characteristic features of “ London by night,” and of that 
neighbourhood in which I was to find my father’s old friend, have so often 
been described, I shall not stop to depictthem. I stopped before a low 
glass door adjoining a small window, which, besides a framed glass bearing 
in letters of gold the announcement that vaccination was performed on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings before twelve o'clock, contained three 
coloured bottles, alternately blue, red, and green, anda large white jar labelled 
‘« Leeches.” Through this window could also be discerned another door, 
upon which was inscribed “ Surgery,” in letters bearing such a proportion 
to the size of the place, as reminded me of that ““B” which Marie cuts 
off from the portals of the establishment of the Borgias in the Opera of 
Lucretia. The imperative tinkle of a little bell brought a tall good- 
humoured man into the shop, and upon my inquiring for Mr. Solwick, I 
found that I had luckily happened upon a night when, in the unfrequent 
leisure of a spare hour, he was solacing himself with a cigar, which he was 
now holding behind him, and only resumed because it required two 
hands to open my letter. 

‘“*So you're the sonof Mr. ?” he said, when he had finished 
reading it ;—‘‘Il am very glad indeed to make your acquaintance, and 
hope I shall know you as long as I have known your father. I’m afraid 
[ can give you very little amusement in London, for you know a London 
doctor in aneighbourhood like this, is just like a London cab-horse,—he 
goes wherever he is wanted, and when he’s worn out leaves his collar 
for the next occupant, who does the same.” 

“A cheerful synopsis of the duties of the profession,” said I; “ but 
you don’t seem as though you were likely to drop just yet.” 

“No, no, I’m used to it; besides which, I am doing some good here, I 
hope,—more than I should ina West-End practice. Mary,” he called, as 
we passed up three steps into the surgery, “here is a gentleman who 
would like to see you—and bring down the whisky and the sherry with 
you, dear.”’ 

Surgeries are snug places, even when you are half reminded of the 
professional accessories belonging to them by the occasional glimpse, 
through half-opened cases of sundry “ preparations” belonging to 
anatomized mortality. You reconcile yourself by thinking that their object 
is to alleviate human suffering, and sit back in the easy-chair to which you 
are consigned, watching the host’s face, and wondering when the time will 
arrive that disease will be altogether kept at bay by the discoveries of 
science. Mr. Solwick’s retreat was no exception to the general rule. and 
[ had got deeply into the above consideration, when a little kettle, which 
he had filled from a large stone filter in one corner of the apartment, was 
simmering away over a circle of gas jets upon a marble slab in the other 
corner, coincident with the arrival of a comely lady, bearing in each hand 
a decanter of respectable dimensions, and in her face such a bright look 
that it seemed to reflect some of its own light upon other faces, and warm 
them into a smile,—a loving, trusting, hopeful creature, with all those 
qualities showing themselves, and making a homely face radiant with the 
best of beauty. 
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“Well, what are you going to do with yourself in London ?” asked Mr. 
Solwick, after a short introduction;—‘‘to study with Mr. Koneby, I know ; 
but I mean, where are you going to visit, and spend yourevenings, and all 
that sort of thing? I’m sorry | haven’t many friends to invite to meet you 
here, for nobody comes to St. George’s-in-the-East, without giving up 
all claims to gentility: but we shall always be glad to see you.” 

I told him that Mr. Drewe (whom he had seen) was about to introduce 
me to Mr. Maxhorn. 

“Oh, then you won’t come to see us very often, I’m afraid, for the 
Maxhorns - keep enough company to give you a clear run for a month cr 
so; by which time, if you find your liver getting out of order”—(‘ My 
dear !’ said Mrs. Solwick)—‘ you can come to me, and I’ll try and set you 
right again.” 

“Mr. Maxhorn has three daughters?” I inquired, appealing to the 
lady. 

“ Two of his own, and a ward,” she replied. “‘ I assure you, it’s a very 
dangerous place to go to—his house, | mean; and I think your heart 
rather than your liver is likely to suffer first.” 

“Qh, he’ll find that all out, without your putting it in his head,” 
rejoined Mr. Solwick. ‘* Which is to be the young lady,—Blanche, Kate, 
or Emily ?” 

** Well,” said I, “as far as the names are concerned, I like the two 
first better than the last ;—which is which, or rather who is who, may | 
inquire ?” 

“Kate and Emily are Mr. Maxhorn’s daughters, and Blanche (her 
other name is Pensdale) is a ward, left by a gentleman, formerly a partner 
in the house. There is a story attached to her, which I will tell you. 
Miss Pensdale’s mother married against her father’s inclinations, and, of 
course, as usual in such cases, he entirely disowned her,—and, indeed, they 
never met till hewas called to her bed-side for a few minutes before her death. 
I believe she was in very straitened circumstances, and had long before 
given up all hopes of providing for her little daughter, who was then five 
years old; but Mr. Parker, who was then a partner of Spooneaway and 
Maxhorn, had been deeply attached to her before her marriage with 
Mr. Pensdale; and although she could not listen to his suit, he was one 
of those men of whom I hope there are still a few in the world, who could 
bear a great grief, and yet retain his manhood to the last: so that his love 
became refined into reverent friendship ; and he asked for its reward, only 
that he might take the little girl, and make her like a daughter of his own. 
I need scarcely say he never married, and when Mrs. Pensdale died Blanche 
went home with the grave solitary man, and grew into girlhood there, till 
she was eighteen. This was three years ago, and only a few months 
afterwards Mr. Solwick was called in suddenly to see her papa,—as she 
always called Mr. Parker. He was seized with some violent disease, of 
which he died shortly afterwards, not, however, without leaving his ward 
in the care of Mr. Maxhorn, who holds her property, whatever it may be, 
in trust for her.” 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when I reached my new lodg- 


ings, where such a late inauguration not being expected, I was at a loss 
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to determine whether I should ring the bell, or get a bed for the night at 
an hotel, since I had not asked the landlady for a latchkey. Just as I 
had decided to go forth in search of a pair of damp sheets, I was in- 
terrupted by the approach of three gentlemen, who came tramping 
down the street, humming the fragment of a song in that peculiar 
style of harmony appertaining to the Ethiopian: and upon their nearing 
the door one of them went under the lamp opposite, to look for a key from 
a bunch which he carried on a ring. 

“Well, good night, Simpson,” said he, playfully bonneting one of his 
companions with his walking-stick. ‘Good night, Jones,—you’ll both 
come round and blow a cloud with me on Friday, then ?” 

“Not without you get Bristol birdseye,” replied Mr. Simpson, taking 
his hat off the bridge of his nose. ‘‘ Your common shag don’t suit me, 
I can’t smoke it in a meerschaum.” 

“Don’t talk about meershams,” said Jones, enthusiastically, taking a 
pipe-case from his pocket; “‘here’s a penny clay that I’ve coloured in a 
week—I wouldn’t take a crown for it.” 

** Well, will you come in and have a pipe now ?—you can take your boots 
off at the bottom of the stairs.” 

** No, no !”’ responded the two friends ; “good night, old fellow—see you 
on Friday,” and with a parting greeting they ran down the street together, 
holding each other by the collar, an operation which was followed by a 
little crash on the pavement. 

“‘There goes his pipe!” said the gentleman on the steps, as he turned 
round to open the door. 

“I’m sorry to be compelled to ask you,” said I; “but do you know 
that I have taken a lodging here to-day ?” 

“1 did know that somebody had taken the first floor, but I can’t say 
I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

‘* My name is »’ said 1; “and I came here with a Mr. Drewe.” 

“ Ah, I see!” replied my new companion ; “ you didn’t get a key, and 
have dropped into London irregularity in a manner alarmingly precocious. 
If I don’t make a mistake, 1 know something of a friend of yours, Mr. 
Solwick—he was at Paris with me four years ago. You don’t know, 
perhaps, I’m medical.” 

“Oh, indeed!” responded I. 

“Yes, those two fellows who were here just now were some of our 
men—Bartlemy’s, I mean ;—you’ve seen Solwick lately, I suppose? ”’ 

‘“T saw him to-night, and stopped with him, till I forgot I couldn't 
get in, and was just going away again when you came up.” 

“Oh, that won’t do, you know, unless you want rheumatic fever. I'd rather 
walk about all night, than go toa strange lodgings. Come up, you 
beggar (this was addressed to the latch)—there you are—you can have my 
candle, because I know the stairs. I say, will you come up to my rooms 
next Friday ? I shall have two or three men there; they won’t talk about 
‘ seeing life,’ and very likely their stories will be tolerably free from what 
is thought funny by most fast men; but I suppose you don’t wish to go 
in for the sort of society found at the bars of night houses, and the tables 
of shabby gaudy supper-rooms ?” 
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**IT shall be very happy to come,” I replied, rather smiling at the 
peculiarities of Mr. Scorgles (for he told me that was his name 
immediately afterwards) “ but I’m afraid I may be rather slow even among 
men whom you say are not fast; still, let me thank you for your kindness, 
and believe me, I shall be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

In a few minutes I was asleep, and dreaming that Mr. Solwick was bleed- 
ing me with a latchkey, and finally awoke to look for the window on the 
wrong side of the room. In the morning, after assuring my estimable land- 
lady of my presence, and procuring a key for my admission in future, I 
breakfasted in the “illegible” apartment off a rasher of stringy bacon and 
two specky eggs, and went once more in quest of Mr. Drewe in Blunder- 
buss Lane. 

Carthusian Friars is a place wholly devoted to business; nobody ever 
sees “ Apartments” upon bills displayed in the windows there ; it is 
always “Offices,” in very large roman capitals, or painted white upon a 
black board hung on the door posts: if anybody lives there at all, it can 
only be either underground or at the very top of the houses; and the 
strangest peculiarity of that portion of the population seems to be their 
always wearing black crumpled bonnets, and carrying empty pails up and 
down the staircases. It may be considered that every thing within these 
dusty precincts is conducted with the strictest regularity, although the 
place itself is as irregular as can well be conceived. It is not a square, 
nor a street, nor a court, nor even a combination of all three—but lies a 
half-forgotten nook of houses, a congestion of bricks and mortar, in the 
very heart of the City. 

The establishment dedicated to the commercial enterprises of Spoone- 
away and Maxhorn was, perhaps, a shade less dingy than some others in its 
neighbourhood, inasmuch as the door-step was ‘hearth-stoned” to the 
very whitest point of cleanliness, and afforded a striking contrast to the 
square hall, paved in alternate lozenges of black and grey, which stood in 
such profound shadow in that sultry summer noon, that one felt a thrill 
on entering it like that produced by going into a London church on 
a week-day. A long bright plate, stretching across the door like a brazen 
belt, contained the names of the firm, and shone with so much light that 
the black composition forming the letters seemed to.gain half a score 
new cracks from the reflected heat. I was just engaged in combatting an 
irregular desire to pick out one or two of these characters with the point 
of my penknife, when Mr. Drewe, who had left me there for a minute, 
re-appeared, followed by an individual in a canary-coloured waistcoat, 
whose face (the gentleman’s, I mean) was so cleanly shaved, and so red 
and puffy, that it hung over his tight white stock like the wattles of a 
turkey, and so absorbed my attention, that he had run against me and 
knocked me up three stairs before I became aware of an introduction. 

* Mr. McLampland.—Mr. This is the son of a very old friend 
of mine, Mr. McLampland.” 





( To be concluded in another paper.) 















DO YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? 


IF SO, USE WILLIS’S BRANDE’S ENAMEL, 


; For filling Decaying Teeth, and rendering 
ONCE Tea CUE MslSe © themsound and painless, price 1s. per packet 
USS BPP) eae aM post free, thirteen postage stamps; contain- 
ing enough for several teeth. The only sub- 
stance approved by the medical faculty, as 
being unattended with pain or danger, and 
the good effects of which are permanent. 


‘CAUTION.—The great success of this 
preparation has induced numerous unskil- 
fal persons to produce spurious imitations, 
and to copy WILLIS’S BRANDE’S EN- 
AMEL . Advertisements. It is needful, 

therefore, to guard against such impositions, 

7 by seeing that the SIGNATURE OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER, JOHN 
LONDON WILLIS, IS ON THE OUTSIDE of every 
OR AROeS §=§6 packet, without which none is genuine, 


be 
EASE LASTING = 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 





Authentic Testimonials selected from many hundred testifying to the 
extraordinary efficacy of Willis’s Brande’s Enamel. 


High Street, Uttoxeter, January 17th, 1853. 
Sir—Having for three years used your Enamel with perfect success, and having other 
Tom 8 in a omy suffering from toothache, I sent for another thirteen pennywort . 
Sir, yours . C. MELLOR. 
To Mr. Sohn Wi Willis. 


From Misa Price, New Botley, Oxford, January 30th, 1853. 
- John Willis. Sir—I had a box of your Enamel some time ago, and the result was most 
satisfactory. 


hayes ye -Wearedale, Durham, April 17th, 1853. 


Sir—You must be so send me some of your Enamel, as I have been stron y 
recommended to use ua y Mr. Willem Dodd of this place, he has used it and it answered 
ae well. Yours & ROBERT DIXON. 


Mr. John Willis, 


Stanhope-in-Wearedale, Durham, September Ist, 1848. 
Dear Sir—I inclose another Post-office order for your valuable Enamel, that will be drcdrge — 
when it comes, and which have all answered theirobject. Please to forward the 
To Mr. John Willis. WILLIAM | DODD. 


Edmondsiy Colliery, Chester, iy og July sith 1849. 
Sir—I have never had the toothache since, in the teeth I filled A. your Enamel. 
To Mr. John Willis. ILLIAM HENDERSON. 


LoxDon ph Benger ¢ only by John Willis, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, and sold 
wholesale by J. Sanger, Oxford EE apes Dietrichsen & Hannay, Oxford Street; Butler and 

Hardi: Chneghide t ‘Low, Sou and w, Strand ; J. Prout, Strand ; J. J. Jackson, Cross 
Street, sbury ; Hearon, irOulicoh’G and Squire, Bishopsgate Street; a Jd. 
Jackson & Co.,4, Cleveland Square hy apg Dee h and Iem —Cam 
and Taylor, Brunswick Court, (agents for for all Scotland), DuBiin:— pian aon ‘. Ww “go 
Row, (agent for all Ireland.) And sold retail by all jomniets and Patent Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Testimonials acc y each box, with full 
directions for use. Sent free, by return of Post, by J. WILLIS, 9, Cureitor Stree t, Chancery 
Lane, London, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 





BEWARE of IMITATIONS. See that the signature of the original manufacturer JOHN 
WILLIS, 18 on Tae ovTSIDE oF EACH PACKET, without which none is genuine. 


















































SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal,ever invented. A sample Tea-spoon 
will be sent on receipt of 10 postage-stamps. 
Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat 
Table Spoons & 
Forks per doz...128s.& 15s. 19s. 288. 30s, 
Dessert ditto......10s. & 138. 168. 21s. 25s. 
Tea Spoons ...... Ss.& 6s. 8s. Ills. 12s. 


SLACK’S NICKEL, ELECTRO- 
PLATED by Messrs. Elkington 
& Co.'s Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuable 
properties renders it, in appearance and wear, 
equal to sterling Silver; made into every Article 
for the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, 
Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, etc. 





Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 

£s. d.£ s.da £80. £58.d. 4 
Table Forks 110 0—2 0.0..2 160.8 40% 
Dessert do. 1 0 0—1 100...2 00...2 66 
TableSpoons 1 10 0—2 0 0...2 18 0...38 60 
Dessert do. 1 0 O—1 10 0...2 20.2 76 
Tea Spoong; 0 12 O—0 18 0,..1 6 0...1 11 6 
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SLACK’S TABLE CUTLREY 








san Has been celebrated for nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness. 
: # Balance Handle Heiey Table Knives... lis. OL ie. Od. dos. 0d; 
We Do. “Desserts ......,..- +... 11s. 0d. 148..0d, 15s. 6d. 


"Carvers, 4s. éd., 5s. 6d. and, 6s, 6d. 


SLACK’S Fender and Fire Iron Warehouse 
Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality, 


and contains the most extensive and 
elegant assortment of Fenders in 
London, embracing the newest de- 
; signs, at pricesunder any other house. 

Ornamental Iron Fenders, 3 ft. long, 
4s. 6d.; ditto, bronzed, from 6s.; 
: Bed-room Fenders, from 28. 6d.; 
Rich Scroll Fenders, any size, from 
10s.; Chamber Fire-Irons, 2s. per 
set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d; superior 
ditto, with cut head and bright pans, 
from 6s. 6d.; new patterns, with 
bronzed head, 11s. A Set of Three 
full-sized Tea Trays, 6s. 6d.; superior 


Japan ditto, 138. 6d ; Paper ditto, 25s. Patent Dish Oran setof Six for 178: Roasting 
Jack, complete, 7s. 6d.; Brass ditto, 9s. 6d.; and every requisite for furnishing a house 
Bans at equally low prices. Illustrated Catalogues may be had gratis or post free, 


Orders above £2 delivered Carriage Free per Rail. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSF, 
ESTABLISHED 1818, 




















